iVE-BILLION-DOLLAR TRAGEDY 
(SEE PAGE 5) 
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Airline passengers are above the crowd. To them, minutes save mor 
or money buys a convenience they can well afford. Their lives are gea: 
to quick thinking, quick action . . . and quick reading. _ 


For such  —— NEWS-WEEK has an immediate and pertinent app: 
9 


Its compressed, comprehensive, graphic news portrayal meets the ne: 
of progressive intelligent thinkers. 


Despite the scattered locations of commercial airports, one of ev 
five NEWS-WEEK subscribers travels by air for business or pleasure. Bes 
indicating the quality of NEWS WEEK’S market, this fact discloses a rea‘ 
ship of unfettered thinking, unset habit. Advertising is exception 
effective among such people—especially, when nine of every ten * 
scribers read News. WEEK regularly, page-by-page. 
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How I Improved My Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“Of course I place you! Mr. Ad- 


dison Sims of Seattle. 


“If I remember correctly—and I 
do remember correctly—Mr. Bur- 
roughs, the lumberman, introduced 
me to you at the luncheon of the 
Seattle Rotary Club three years ago 
in May. This is a pleasure indeed! 
| haven’t laid eyes on you since that 
day. How is the grain business? 
How did that merger work out?” 


The assurance of this speaker—in 
the crowded corridor of the Hotel 
St. Regis—compelled me to look at 
him, though it is not my habit to 
“listen in” even in a hotel lobby. 


“He is David M. Roth, the most 
famous memory expert in the United 
States,” said my friend Kennedy, 
answering my question before I 
could get it out. “He will show you 
a lot more wonderful things than 
that, before the evening is over.” 


And he did. 


As we went into the banquet room the 
toastmaster was introducing a long line of 
the guests to Mr. Roth. I got in line and 
when it came my turn, Mr. Roth asked, 
“What are your initials, Mr. Jones, and 
your business connection and telephone 
number?” Why he asked this, I learned 
later, when he picked out from the crowd 
the 60 men he had met two hours before 
and called each by name without a mis- 
take. What is more, he named each man’s 
business and telephone number. 


I won’t tell you all the other amazing 
things this man did except to tell how he 
called back, without a minute’s hesitation, 
long lists of numbers, bank clearings, 
Prices, parcel post rates and anything else 
the guests gave him in rapid order. 


KEKE 


When I met Mr. Roth—which you may 
be sure I did the first chance I got—he 
rather bowled me over by saying, in his 
quiet, modest way: 


“There is nothing miraculous about my 
remembering anything I want to remem- 
ber, whether it be names, faces, figures, 
facts, or something I have read. 


“You can do this as easily as I do. 
Anyone with an average mind can learn 
quickly to do exactly the same things which 
seem so miraculous when I do them. 


: “My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, 
Was Originally very faulty. Yes it was—a 
tally poor memory. On meeting a man 


I would lose his name in thirty seconds, 
while now there are probably 10,000 men 
and women in the United States, many of 
whom I have met but once, whose names 
I can call instantly on meeting them.” 


“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I 
interrupted, “you have given years to it. 
But how about me?” 


“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach 
you the secret of a good memory in one 
evening. This is not a guess, because I 
have done it with thousands of pupils. In 
the first of seven simple lessons which I 
have prepared for home study, I show you 
the basic principle of my whole system and 
you will find it—not hard work as you 
might fear—but just like playing a fasci- 
nating game. I will prove it to you.” 


He didn’t have to. His Course did; I 
got it the next day from his publishers. 


When I tackled the first lesson, I sup- 
pose I was the most surprised man in 
forty-eight States to find that I had 
learned—in about one hour—how to re- 
member a list of one hundred words so 
that I could call them off forward and 
back without a single mistake. 


That lesson stuck. So did the other six. 


Read this letter from one of the most 
famous trial lawyers in New York: 

“May I take occasion to state that I 
regard your service in giving this system 
to the world as a public benefaction. The 
wonderful simplicity of the method, and 
the ease with which its principles may be 
acquired, especially appeal to me. I may 
add that I already had occasion to test the 
effectiveness of the first two lessons in the 
preparation for trial of an important ac- 
tion in which I am about to engage.” 


This man didn’t put it a bit too strong. 


The Roth Course is priceless! I can 
count on my memory now. I can call the 
name of any man I have met before—and 
I keep getting better. I can remember 
any figures I wish to remember. Tele- 
phone numbers come to mind instantly, 
once I have filed them by Mr. Roth’s easy 
method. 


The old fear of forgetting has vanished. 
I used to be “scared stiff” on my feet— 
because I wasn’t sure. I couldn’t remem- 
ber what I wanted to say. 


Now I am sure of myself, confident, and 
“easy as an old shoe” when I get on my 
feet at the club, at a banquet, in a busi- 
ness meeting, or in any social gathering. 


The most enjoyable part of it all is that 
I am now a good conversationalist—and I 
used to be as silent as a sphinx when I got 
into a crowd of people who knew things. 


Now I can call up like a flash of light- 
ning most any fact I want right at the 
instant I need it most. I used to think a 
“hair trigger” memory belonged only to 
the prodigy and genius. Now I see that 
every man of us has that kind of a 
memory if he knows how to make it work. 


I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after 
groping around in the dark for so many 
years to be able to switch the big search- 
light on your mind and see instantly 
everything you want to remember. 


This Roth Course will do wonders in 
your office. 


Since we took it up you never hear any- 
one in our office say “I guess” or “I think 
it was about so much” or “I forget that 
right now” or “I can’t remember” or “I 
must look up his name.” Now they are 
right there with the answer—like a shot. 


Here is just a bit from a letter of a 

well-known sales manager up in Montreal: 
“Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: 

Mr. Roth has a most remarkable Memory 

Course. It is simple, and easy as falling 

off a log. Anyone—I don’t care who he 

is—can improve his Memory 100% in a 

week and 1,000% in six months.” 

My advice to you is don’t wait another 
minute. Send for Mr. Roth’s amazing 
course and see what a wonderful memory 
you have got. Your dividends in in- 
creased power will be enormous. 


VICTOR JONES. 


Send No Money 


So confident are the publishers of the 
Roth Memory Course that you will be 
amazed to see how easy it is to double, 
yes, triple your memory power in a few 
short hours, that they are willing to send 
the course on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon and the complete course will be 
sent, all charges prepaid, at once. If you 
are not entirely satisfied send it back any 
time within five days after you receive it 
and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased 
as are the thousands of other men and 
women who have used the course send only 
$1.95 in full payment. You take no risk 
and you have everything to gain, so mail 
the coupon now before this remarkable 
offer is withdrawn. NELSON DOUBLE- 
DAY, Inc., Dept. 128, Garden City, N. Y. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC. 
Dept. 128, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send me, in a plain container, the Roth 
Memory Course of seven lessons. I will either 
remail the course to you within five days after 
its receipt or send you $1.95. 
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THE COVER: Total cost of the drought is now 
estimated at $5,000,000,000 (the World War 
cost the United States $31,000,000,000). 
Photograph shows what this great tragedy 
has done to a farm in Kansas. Under a blist- 
ering sun, men carry away cattle killed by 
the heat and the poisonous, parched vegeta- 
tion—(Nesmith Photo). (See Page 5). 
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LETTERS 





WISCONSIN’S EX-GOVERNOR 
_ I see the magazine quite regularly and en- 
joy it a lot. 


Madison, Wis. 
BIRTH CONTROL 
Will you please inform me how I can ob- 
tain a copy of “Rhythm” by Leo J. Latz, 
mentioned in the article on birth control in 
this week’s (Aug. 4) NEws-WEEK? 
(Dr.) Genoa A. SANBORN 


Puitip F, La FoLt_ette 


Lewiston, Me. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Dr. Sanborn and 
the many other correspondents who have 
made this request may obtain copies of 
“Rhythm” from the Latz Foundation, Re- 
public Building, 209 South Station, Chicago, 
Il. 


FAREWELL TO JAUNDICE 

May I congratulate you on the improve- 
ment of News-WEEK? Every issue in every 
tissue it grows better and better. I subscribed 
for it on trial for my husband, a hard-boiled 
newspaper man for more than 25 years and 
still in active service (also professor of Jour- 
nalism and Advertising at Boston College). 
He looked on the first few issues with a 
jaundiced eye. Then I noticed he was be- 
ginning to go through the first page with 
more attention and to turn the pages. Then 
one night in one of his lectures on Current 
Events, he quoted from Nrews-Wrrek—and 
then last week, after the issue of July 14 had 
been thoroughly read and digested, he said: 
“That little 2x4 is the coming news weekly 
of the country.” And this week, after giving 
his august attention to every line of news in 
the issue of the 28th: “That News-WeEExK is 
damned good. It carries all the important 
news, and [ like the way it handles the news. 
It is neither ponderous, nor flippant, and it 
IS interesting, and as impartial in its atti- 
tude as our daily press provides ground for 
any digest of the news to be.” 

Jean West Maury 





Brookline, Mass. 
EXPERIMENTAL TWINS 


I am touched and alarmed by your story 
of the experimental twins. Poor Johnny, 
with all his training, is starting life at a dis- 
advantage. Already he has been assigned to 
the coterie of “good examples” which is nat- 
urally hated by regular children and among 
which, in boys’ schools at least, the mortality 
rate is said to be very high. There should be 
a law to deal with this vicious practice of 


the 
ad- 


raising brats in laboratcries. It makes 
horrors of vivisection and the synthetic 
ventures of white mice seem pretty tame. 
Francis O'MALLEY 
Jersey City, N. J. 
RELIEF FOR THE LAZY? 

I wonder whether you would be willing to 
contribute to the laziness but also to the con- 
venience of your readers by including in your 
“Broadcasts This Week” the day of the week, 
as well as the date of the broadcasts which 
you feature. It is not quite so easy to re- 
member the date of an attraction as it is to 
remember the day. 

Henry H. Koun 
President, Morris Plan Insurance Society 

New York 

EDITORIAL NOTE: Do News-WeEeEk 
readers agree with Mr. Kohn? 


HEAT 

On page 7 of the Aug. 4 issue, under the 
caption “Arid” you print as follows: 

Two months of thermometer-watch- 
ing in Topeka, Kan., produced the fol- 
lowing summary: temperature above 90 
for 51 days; temperature above 100 for 
30 days 
According to my calculation, two months 

would total, at most, 62 days. You manage 

to squeeze 81 days out of the same period. 

Your calendar must be very unique. 
Georce G. Le Borr 

3altimore, Md. 

EDITORIAL NOTE: News-WEeEk has 
reliable information that when the tempera- 
ture is above 100 it is at the same time above 
90. Thus, only 51 days are accounted for, 
and 51 days can be fitted into two months. 


PEACE WITHOUT SHIRTS 

“Shirts to the right of them, Shirts to the 
left of them. Shirts in front of them volleyed 
and thundered,” Tennyson would write if he 
could do a poem on the various revolution- 
ary troubles today. I think if we could do 
away with black shirts, brown shirts, blue 
shirts, and even white shirts it would do 
more for peace than the League of Nations. 
There are plenty of possible substitutes, such 
as smocks, brassieres, coats of mail, or even 
barrels. If worst comes to worse, you can 
always paint shirtstripes on your chest and 
then wear a necktie. The effect is refreshing 
and novel. “Shirts Off!” would make a much 
better slogan than “Disarmament.” 

CLEMENT CONANT 
Boston, Mass. 
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WILLIAMS 


AQUA VELVA 
AFTER SHAVING 


1. Feels fine. —2. Soothes tiny nicks and 












scratches. — 3. Helps keep the skin from 






getting dry.—4. Protects against wind and 





sunburn. — 5. Makes your face look its best. 
—6. Costs less than one cigarette a day. 









MADE BY THE MAKERS OF WILLIAMS LUXURY SHAVING CREAM - 
AND GLIDER, THE NEW WILLIAMS BRUSHLESS SHAVE 
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News — Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 









Background —Facts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 








Mlustrations—News photo- 


graphs that picture the facts. 
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The Greatest Aid to 
PERSONAL CULTURE 


Everybody has seen how quickly the well-informed, 
cultured, person becomes the leader in any group in 


Ever Offered in One Volume 


FOR ONLY 


business, social life, or anywhere else—and how the 


is overlooked, ignored, taken advantage of. 
toward the culture, education, confidence that you have envied 
in others can be yours—and with them the influence and prestige that count 


one who is not well-informed and is lacking in culture, 


Now a good start 


50 


so much in winning success. Here in one great volume for quick and easy 


reading and reference, is the whole scope of cultural and practical knowledge. 


Electricity 
Radio 


a 
Physiology 
Geology 
Medicine 
Surgery 


NATURE 


Birds 

Animals 

Fish 

Flowers 

Trees 

Insects 
Reptiles 
Gardening 
Landscaping 
Shrubs, Plants 





Hydraulics 
Aaitroads 





Complete 


GIVE YOURSELF THE TREMENDOUS ADVANTAGE 


RELIGION 


Brahmanism 
Buddhism 
Cabbala 
Christianity 
Mohammed - 
anism 
Mormonism 
Zoroaster 
Christian 
Science 
Confucianism 
Voodoo 
Reformation 
Crusades 


Scientists 
Statesmen 
Inventors 
Artists 
Explorers 
Authors 
Conquerors 
Aviators 
Champions 
Presidents 
Kings 
Industrial 
Leaders 
Biblical 
Characters 











OF BEING SURE OF YOUR FACTS 


In this one great book you have, right at your fingertips, more practical and cultural 


information than four years in college could give you. 


Here is a never-failing short- 


cut to knowledge—a quick and easy means to self-instruction on every subject of 


educational value. 


This is an astounding volume—a REAL Encyclopedia in scope, 


meeting every ordinary reference need, yet all in one convenient volume. It is 
based on a new and practical plan—to offer the essential facts on every subject in 
brief, simple form. No lengthy and tedious treatises through which you have to 


search for your information. 


Now the facts you want can be found instantly, read 


quickly, understood easily. Think of the saving in time and effort; think of the 
ease and simplicity of getting the information you need. 


The MODERN 


LITERATURE 


Novels 
Histories 
Biographies 
Poetry 
Fables 
Satire 
Drama 
Essays 
Travel 
Philosophy 
Memoirs 
Seripture 
Letters 


OVERNMENT 


Constitution 
Congress 
Legislature 
Senate 
Cabinet 
Supreme Court 
President 
Governor 
Income Tax 
Federal Trade 
Commission 
Federal Land 
Banks 


an 
Gold Standard 





BUSINESS 


Finance 
Accounting 
Management 
Manufacturing 
Transportation 
Advertising 
Printing 
Textiles 
Machinery 
Corporation 
Contract 

Taxes 

Bank 
Bankruptcy 
Stock 

Bond 
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Environment 
Vital Statistics 
Marriage 
Divorce 
Immigration 
Dependents 
Defectives 
Criminals 
Unemployment 
Education 
City Planning 
Citizenship 
Juvenile 
Delinquency 
Public 
Hospitals 








ENCYCLOPEDIA 


THE SCOPE OF 20 VOLUMES IN ONE 


Completely New from Cover to Cover 
| Information based on Latest 
Records and Statistics 


22,000 Articles; 1,250,000 Words; 1,300 Pages 


1,160 Illustrations. Size 6 x 9 x 1°; Inches 
Handy Thumb-Notch Index 
Durable Linen Binding 
Edited by A. H. McDannald 
Editor, The Encyclopedia Americana 


If you mail the coupon promptly we will send you a 
splendid handy Atlas with 32 pages of 4-color maps 


covering the whole world as it is today. You may keep this Atlas 
free even if you return the encyclopedia. 


Summons 
Appeal 
Habeas Corpus 
Court 

Witness 


ECONOMICS 


Capital 

Labor 

Wealth 
Depression 
Child Labor 
Price 

Profit Sharing 
Interest 


Wages 
Distribution 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Ethnology 
Race Questions 
Sun Worship 
Superstition 
Polygamy 
Polyandry 
Head Hunting 
Masks 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE TRIAL 





Examine It on Approval 
Send no Money 


Send the coupon below, with no money, to reserve 
your copy. We will notify you when the volume is 
ready to ship. Then send one dollar deposit and 
the book will be shipped prepaid for a week’s ex- 
amination. If you are not fully satisfied, return it 
and your dollar will be refunded to you at once. 
If ie keep it, your deposit is your first payment 
an ty pay the balance at the rate of $1.00 per 
month, 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES, OR 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Publishers, 
Dept. 648 E, 50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 


Reserve for me one copy of The Modern Encyclope- 
dia and the 32-page World Atlas. Notify me when 
ready to ship and I will send one dollar deposit. 
Ship fully prepaid for one week’s free examination. 
If | return the Encyclopedia you will refund my de- 
posit at once. If I keep it my deposit is my first 
payment and I will send $1 each month until the 
Special Price of $3.50 (plus a few cents postage) 
has been paid. 


In any case the Atlas is to be mine FREE. 


Name 





Address 





Canadian Orders, $4.00 cloth, postage extra. 
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Any 3-ton truck priced at only $925 would 
ordinarily be considered a real value. But 
here is a 3-ton truck bearing the GMC 
name, a truck with every feature that 
insures truck-built performance, economy 
and dependability—and priced at only 
$925. Such a truck value is truly out- 
standing. 


Listed at the right are a few of the many 
modern improvements found in this new- 
est addition to the GMC line. They com- 
bine to produce not only a unit of unusual 
ability in its capacity range, but also a unit 
fully comparable with many so-called 
heavier duty trucks. Write for details today. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS AND TRAILERS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Time Payments Available Through Our Own Y. M. A. C 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


SF TON TRUCK 


CHASSIS pontix 
PONTIAC 
Gross Rating— 12,500 Lbs. 
Payload Capacity —2'4-3'4 Tons 
Wheelbases — 142” — 166’ — 184” 


GMC Valve-in-Head Engine 
69 H.P. 155 Ft. Lbs. Torque 


Frame 8’ Deep 
Centrifuse Brake Drums 
Needle-Bearing Universal Joints 


Maximum Tire Size 
8.25 20 10-ply Duals 


Full Floating Rear Axle 
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DROUGHT: Uncle Sam Looks at His Lean Larder nail Acts to 
Hold Prices Down, Hoarders Off, Gougers in, and Spirits up 





NESMITH PHOTO 


A Farm in Kansas: The Great American Larder Now Looks Like.the Great American Desert 


With one final, searing blast before 
its grip was broken by torrential rains, 
the Drought-Heat ogre last week fin- 
ished burning a record hole in the Great 
American Larder. 

Branding this the driest, hottest sea- 
son in 70 recorded years, J. B. Kincer 
of the United States Weather Bureau 
said: “Nothing remotely approaching 
the severity of this combination ap- 
pears in the annals of the bureau.” 


115°: Early in the week a raging 
sun rocketed temperatures to sizzling 
new heights over two-thirds of the na- 
tion, leaving devastation in its path. 
For more than three months the de- 
struction of nature which since May 1 
has cost the United States $6,000,000,- 
000, at least 2,000 human lives, and has 
brought direct suffering to 26,000,000 
Americans, continued to spread and in- 
tensify, until Friday’s rainfall. 

Hospitals in Chicago, St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City, and dozens of other places 
Were filled with prostrated sufferers. 
More than 350 persons died of heat- 
induced heart failure during the first 
24 hours of the blast. 

At Ottumwa, Iowa, thermometers 
registered 115 degrees for the first time 
115 years. At the same time, it was 
110 in Omaha, 108 in Kansas City, and 
108 in Springfield, Ill., another all-time 
record. . 

In the Southwest, bands of cowboys 
with blowtorches burned-needles off the 
despised Mexican cactus so starving 


+ 


cattle could eat them, the only forage 
left. 

In St. Joseph, Mo., the heat was so 
intense people packed pillows and bed- 
ding in ice boxes during the day. At 
night they jumped quickly into bed to 
try to get to sleep before their mat- 
tresses grew too hot. 

Wherever ice was obtainable people 
in closed cars put great cakes of it in- 
side while they traveled. 

A Kansas farmer rigged a sprinkler 
system over his house, attached the 
pipe to his windmill pump, and made 
his own rain. 

A newly completed gasoline pipe line 
between Kansas City, Kans., and Des 
Moines, Iowa, was borrowed to pump 
600,000 gallons of water a day to 
drought-stricken Iowa areas. 

Out on the old Santa Fe Trail, north 
of Manhattan, Kan., stood a tall, gray 
man of 65. In Western boots and wide- 
brimmed hat he entered the barnyard 
of his mile-square tract of burned 
farmland. He was Dan Casement, Co- 
lumbia graduate, American Expedi- 
tionary Force officer, and million-dol- 
lar Kansas stock and grain farmer. 

“There,” said Mr. Casement, with a 
wave of one long arm encircling the 
horizon, “is a Kansas drought farm. It 
looks like hell now, but in a year of 
normal rainfall it is as fine a tract of 
land as you will find in the State. 

“I have made a lot of money out of it 
in the past . .. The stuff, livestock, 
grain and everything raised on this 


farm had a gross value of $100,000 in 
1929. 

“By 1933 the gross had dropped to 
about $50,000. This year... the net 
will be on the red side of the ledger.” 


In Oklahoma City Gov. William H. 
(Alfalfa Bill) Murray pointed to the 
green lawn around the Governor’s man- 
sion and said: ‘“The ground is so baked 

. . that I can water that grass for 
four hours and there won’t be a puddle 
on the surface.” 


Rain: When last Friday’s break came, 
it was with a rush. Drenching rains 
of cloud-burst proportions fell in Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, Indiana, and Ken- 
tucky. Thermometers dropped as much 
as 33 degrees in a few hours. By Sun- 
day, the only drought States whose 
residents weren’t sitting back enjoy- 
ing the cool, wet weather were Missouri 
and Kansas. 


In burned-up Kentucky the sudden 
floods claimed two lives and $1,500,000 
worth of property. Red Cross workers 
rushed there to administer flood relief 
to thousands of families in Carter, 
Rowan, and Greenup Counties, whose 
crops had been washed into the Ohio 
River. 

As people watched in many of the 
drought States, dust-blown creek and 
river beds became raging torrents. Four 
persons were caught and drowned in 
the cloud-burst that flooded Bear Creek 
Canyon, just west of Denver, Col. 

At Tyler, Texas, one of the most arid 
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spots in the land, heavy rain fell for 
the first time in months. It brought 
the directors’ meeting of the chamber 
of commerce to its feet singing: 
“Praise God From Whom All Blessings 
Flow.” Citizens ran or stood in the 
streets, soaking wet, drinking in the 
rain and shouting with joy. One man 
was electrocuted as he stood in a pool 
of water near an electric pump. 


Crops: Of the unprecedented dam- 
age, (see box), the Crop Reporting 
Board of Mr. Wallace’s Department of 
Agriculture said: ‘Combining the es- 
timates of 32 principal crops, present 
indications are that yields per acre will 
average about 22 per cent below the 
average during the last thirteen years. 

“The aggregate acreage of the fifteen 
principal field crops, according to cur- 
rent estimates, will be about 8 per cent 
less than the very low acreage har- 
vested last year, 15 per cent lower than 
the average acreage during the previ- 
ous ten years, and lower than in any 
season in about 25 years. 

“The crops of corn, wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, rye, flaxseed, and buckwheat are 
each expected to be the smallest in 30 
years or more.” 

Destruction of home gardens, the 
board added, has been a severe blow to 
all drought-area residents. 

RELIEF: The most welcome river 
flowing in the drought country was the 
river of government relief money. Pay- 
ments rapidly approached the $160,000,- 
000-a-month mark. FERA has spent 
$17,000,000 in drought areas. Of the 
$525,000,000 direct drought relief fund, 
$23,000,000 was spent in July. 

Besides this, the AAA is putting out 
between $700,000,000 and $800,000,000 
in payments to farmers for its various 
programs. Of this, $300,000,000 will 
go to corn-hog farmers, and $100,000,- 
000 to wheat growers for reduced acre- 
age. Tobacco growers will get $40,000,- 
‘(000 and cotton growers $120,000,000. 

The cattle-slaughter program has 
cost $27,000,000 so far and may cost 
$95,000,000 in the end. The sheep- 
slaughter program will take $7,000,000. 

The Farm Credit Administration has 
loaned $3,200,000 to 35,000 farmers 
for forage for livestock in 878 counties 
in every State west of the Mississippi 
River except Louisiana and Washing- 
ton, FERA has loaned 100,000 farmers 
$45,000,000. FFCA has saved thousands 
of farms by the adjustment of more 
than $100,000,000 worth of farm debts. 

One farm-relief measure, the Bank- 
head Cotton Control Act, failed to 
arouse enthusiasm in the areas where 
it applied. Cotton growers in drought- 
plagued Oklahoma, Texas, and Arkan- 
sas felt they had been cheated when 
they read of 14-cent cotton, highest 
since 1930. Earlier in the season they 
had been forced to restrict their 
planting under the Bankhead Act, 
which allocated acreage estimated to 
produce 10,460,251 bales of cotton. 
Government estimates last week indi- 
cated a drought-shortened crop of 
9,195,000 bales. 


PLENTY: There was rejoicing in Iowa, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, 








INTERNATIONAL 
Secretary Wallace: “Not so Many 
Sirloins Steaks and Pork Chops” 


Ohio, and Mississippi. Though farm- 
ers in these States had felt the drought, 
their crops and stock were largely 
intact, ready for soaring markets. 


One rich and smiling green spot stood 
out in drought-ravaged North Dakota. 
That was the famous rectangular Red 
River Valley oasis. Even when rain is 
lacking, crops in the oasis receive 
moisture from the river-nurtured sub- 
soil. 

Six counties on the North Dakota 
side of the river have $27,000,000 
worth of wheat and other crops to 
market at the new high prices. 


Several individual farmers in this 
blessed area gleefully faced the pros- 
pect of banking $15,000 or more each, 
from their crops: Wilmer Olson’s oats 
made 58 bushels to the acre, against an 
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Crop Reporting Board’s Grain Estimates 
Condition, Aug. 1* 


Average Estimate 
1927-31 7“ "1934 
OETA ops peccveescoccce ces meee 1,607 
WG GH .ecccveceseed 886 491 
UENO. 366 e's 40 06 604,088 632 401 
Sa PEE -n cwovenaseas 193 83.9 
TURE TT eT ee 61 6.6 
Other Spring .......... 193 83.9 
SL: we wed Mints ae a6 sue ete 1,187 645 
WATIOT- -~ 6 sPi dv estcecctccde? 270 119 
BOO: wade 8a és eFC es ape 40.9 17.3 
Perr rere ree 9.5 6.1 
WUMMOON was ct ascctectvie 18.7 5.3 
SEE UN be ce odds sds Ov ahs 43.7 35.0 
ND abn 00 keke ene se 94.0 


54. 
*Figures are given in millions of. bushels: 


average yield of about 25 bushels fo, 
the State. 


These framers are prosperous ang 
happy, while around them in every 
direction neighbors are in desolation 
and despair. 


Prices: On the exchange, grain, hay 
hog and cotton prices soared. Corn 
rose steadily for seven consecutive 
days. Stockmen expected a Winter. 
feed shortage—this despite the fact 
that starving cattle are being bought 
and slaughtered by the government at 
the rate of 200,000 a day. Fifty pack. 
ers received government contracts for 
the processing of a million beeves. Four 
million head of stock may go to the 
slaughter before the situation is re. 
lieved. 


This glut of killing flooded the hide 
market and drove prices down, cost- 
ing the tanners $6,000,000. They went 
to Washington and protested. A pos- 
sible government loan of $10,000,000 
to take up the hide surplus was con- 
sidered. 


Few heat-worn farmers cared that 
wheat sold at $1.15 a bushel and corm 
at 85 cents in a rising market. The 
new three-year record high of $5.30 per 
hundredweight for hogs at Kansas 
City meant nothing to most of them. 
The majority has little to sell. Yet a 
few in each section would harvest 
something. The picture was not wholly 
black. 


Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace, fresh from a Western trip, 
foresaw high food prices. He predicted 
‘not so many sirloin steaks and pork 
chops,” but still plenty of food for 
everybody. Mr. Wallace admitted the 
drought had wiped out surpluses, but 
warned that crop restriction must 
continue. Without crop control, high 
prices next season would lead farmers 
to plant more acreage, thus re-creating 
surpluses and again smashing markets. 


“This year,” said Mr. Wallace, “we 
are off the hot spot in agriculture be- 
cause of the drought. We can easily be 
on it again next year if we over-pro- 
duce again. And if we do, we'll all 
go to smash together.” 


Warning against too high and too 
low agricultural prices, Secretary Wal- 
lace added: “There is a close relation 
between the payroll of the cities and 
of the farmer, and we cannot expect to 
see any material increase in consumer 
purchasing power until there is aD 
increase in the city payroll.” 


Hoarpine: Monday, President Roose- 
velt took personal cOmmand. He or 
dered government: -purchase of small 
growers’ crops that might not other- 
wise be harvested. He decreed that 
office seekers be dismissed from re 
lief work. He planned a coordinated 
program to prevent hoarding, racke- 
teering, and price gouging, already 
reported,in some cities. Secretary Wal- 
lace“began a government inventory of 
existing food supplies, considered licens- 
ing dealers, and outlined a publicity 
campaign to keep the public advised 
the situation. 
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P OLITICS: Joy and Dismay Echo When President 
Says New Deal Is Only at “the Dawn of a New Day” 


“Neither the demand nor the action 
has reached the end of the road.” 

An audience of 20,000, gathered last 
week on the lake shore at Green Bay, 
Wis, applauded. In 48 States, un- 
numbered radio listeners tuned in and 
rejoiced or bewailed. All heard their 
homecoming President thus sum up 
his intentions toward “the dawn of a 
new day . irrespective of many 
older political traditions.” 

Not since the late President Coolidge 
said “I do not choose to run” has one 
short clause caused such political furor. 
Eastern opinion had expected a more 
conservative tone calculated to reas- 
sure business interests. 

Most pertinent statements from three 
of the speeches made by the President 
last week: 


Ar Devits LAKE (N. D.): “Soon after 
I get back to Washington many of the 
studies being made this Summer by 
engineering and agricultural officials 
will be completed .. . you know I be- 
lieve in action ... today out here I do 
not ask you to have courage and faith. 
You have it. You have demonstrated 
that through a good many years. I 
am asking, however, that you keep 
up the courage and, especially, keep up 
the faith... if it is possible for govern- 
ment to improve conditions in this 
State, the government will do it.” 


At ROCHESTER (MuInn.): It is possi- 
ble for human beings to control and 
improve conditions under which they 
live... Science may be made the serv- 
ant of a richer, more complete com- 
mon life . . . Devotion to the public 
good, unselfish service, never-ending 
consideration of human needs, are in 
themselves conquering forces. De- 
mocracy looks to the day when these 
virtues will be required and expected 
of those who serve the public officially 
and unofficially.” 


Ar Green Bay (Wis.): The men and 
women who established civilization in 
Wisconsin . . . sought a life less fet- 
tered by the exploitations that selfish 
men set up in governments that are 
not free: They sought a wider op- 
portunity for the average man... They 
set up against all selfish private in- 
terests the organized authority of the 
people themselves through the State. 
They transformed utilities into public 
Servants, instead of private means of 
exploitation.” 

The President went on to draw a 
parallel between this picture and the 
Present activities of the Federal gov- 
frament. He enumerated obstacles in 
the path, naming as the greatest the 
Predatory business man who would 
return to “the old law of the tooth and 
the claw.” 

“My friends, the people of the United 
States will not restore that ancient 


order. There is no lack of confidence 
on the part of those business men, 
farmers, and workers who clearly read 
the signs of the times. Sound economic 
improvement comes from the improved 
conditions of the whole population and 
not a small fraction thereof. 


“This government intends no injury 
to honest business. The processes we 
follow in seeking social justice do not, 
in adding to general prosperity, take 
from one to give to another. In this 
modern world the spreading out of 
opportunity ought not to consist of 
robbing Peter to pay Paul. We are 
concerned with the multiplication of 
wealth through cooperative action— 
wealth in which all can share.” 


REACTIONS: The following day Re- 
publicans expressed delight. They had 
wanted a clear-cut election issue on 
the New Deal, and Mr. Roosevelt had 
served it up to them. Ardent New 
Dealers expressed equal willingness to 
battle for seats in the new Congress on 
that issue. 


ENDORSEMENT: Roosevelt 
La Follette, Who Limits Reciprocation 


Supports 


Wisconsin, where Mr. Roosevelt 
made last week’s most important 
speech, is the stamping ground of 
the La Follettes. “Young Bob” La 


Follette, who seeks re-election to the 
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Senate on the Progressive party ticket, 
was on the platform when the Presi- 
dent spoke. _He beamed when Mr. 
Roosevelt endorsed his candidacy. 

Sunday the Wisconsin Senator, open- 
ing his campaign at Vandyne, Wis., 
said: 

“Since his inauguration I have sup- 
ported President Roosevelt’s program 
whenever I could do so without violat- 
ing my own convictions. As long as 
I serve in the Senate I shall continue 
to follow the principle . . . ‘stand with 
anyone that stands right.’ ” 


President and Senator were agreed 
that party labels were less important 
than a sharp distinction between radi- 
cals and liberals on the one side, and 
conservatives and reactionaries on the 
other. 


ROOSEVELTS: White House in 
Uproar as President Returns 


Back in the White House after his 
long sea holiday, the President found 
noise and confusion. Workmen cele- 
brated his first night home by toppling 
the walls of the West Wing, which is 
to be replaced by larger office quarters. 
Despite the noise, the tired President 
slept well. 


Dispossessed clerks, stenographers, 
and secretaries now swarm over the 
ground floor and basement of the main 
structure. The President is working in 
the Blue Room; Secretary Marvin Mc- 
Intyre, in the Green Room; Secretary 
Marguerite LeHand, in the Red Room. 
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ACME 


When President Roosevelt Awakened After His First Night Home, 
This Is What He Saw: His Office Walls Torn Down for Alterations 
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The Gold Room is a furniture store 
room. 

When the Presidential transcontinen- 
tal train pulled out of Milwaukee, the 
dining car had ten important acquisi- 
tions. One was a prize cheese, a pres- 
ent from Wisconsin’s great dairy sec- 
tion. The other nine were kegs of beer, 
one from each of Milwaukee’s large 
breweries. 


Lt. Gov. Thomas O’Malley, a former 
railroad conductor, was astonished 
when he found the Democratic land- 
slide had swept him into public office 
at the last election. He returned to his 
former trade to conduct the Presiden- 
tial special on his old Milwaukee-Chi- 
cago run. 


James Roosevelt, Boston insurance 
solicitor, and Franklin Jr., Harvard 
sophomore, who were their father’s 
cruise companions, left him at Port- 
land, Ore. They went by air to Chi- 
cago for a one-day fling at the World’s 
Fair. The next day they flew East. 


Extreme precautions were taken by 
the Great Northern Railroad to insure 
Mr. Roosevelt safe passage from 
Ephrata, Wash., to St. Paul, 1,629 miles 
away. Switches were locked and 
spiked. Guards were posted at every 
crossing, cut, and bridge. Freight 
trains were banished from the entire 


stretch twelve hours before the Presi- 
dential special passed. 

After meeting the President in Port- 
land, Mrs. Roosevelt left the official 
party in St. Paul and hurried on toward 
New York. In Chicago she had a chat 
with her son Elliott and his wife, then 
taxied to the wrong railroad station 
and alnrest missed her train. Her stop 
in New York was brief. She traveled 
north to the Adirondacks, promising to 
be back in Hyde Park by Aug. 25, when 
the President plans a visit home. 


* 
BIRTHDAY: At 60, Hoover Finds 


Himself “Ten Years Younger” 


Last week a white-haired, ruddy- 
faced man sat down at dinner with his 
family. It was his sixtieth birthday. 
Since his fifty-ninth, he had lived in 
quiet retirement in the red-tiled, stucco 
home where the celebration was being 
held. 

Herbert Clark Hoover is healthier 
and happier today than when he 
stepped out of office to become the only 
living ex-President of the United 
States. He was bowed down and tear- 
ful eighteen months ago when his train 
pulled out of Washington under a lead- 
en sky. California’s sunshine and the 
long-desired satisfaction of privacy, 
family life, and leisure have made him 
“ten years younger,” according to his 
own estimate. 

Whether Mr. Hoover’s present mode 
of life is to be permanent is a question 
he does not answer. Political writers 
discuss the possibility of his being a 
Presidential candidate in 1936. Mr. 
Hoover merely remarks that “after 50 
years of active life I’m taking up se- 
riously the business of enjoying my- 
self.” 

His retirement has not been idle. He 
spends much time in his new office on 
the top floor of the Stanford University 
library, conveniently near his campus 
home. There he supervises the Hoover 


ACME 


Mr. Hoover: “I’m Taking up Seriously the Business of Enjoying Myself” 
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War Library, which, from a nucleus os 
items acquired while he was a relies 
worker in Europe, has grown to a eo). 
lection of 5,000,000 documents. 

In his home is,another Office, where 
two stenographers are kept busy with 
his correspondence. Letters pile in— 
sometimes 1,500 a day. He has algo 
found time to write a book, “The Cha). 
lenge to Liberty,” which will appear 
shortly. 

This schedule still leaves plenty of 
leisure for an active man. The leisure 
starts with a pre-breakfast walk with 
Pat, the German police dog, and Wejje, 
the Norwegian elkhound. “About three 
miles,” Mr. Hoover estimates he travels, 
“About three blocks,’ Mrs. Hoover 
says when she notes his increasing 
stoutness. 

Fishing trips are a frequent feature, 
always preceded by hours of careful 
attention to tackle, in which Mr, 
Hoover and Kosterboris, his old Ser. 
bian factotum, collaborate. There are 
also automobile tours in a Cadillac that 
has seen long service. 


. 
NIAGARA: Suicide and New 
Slide Give Falls Big Week-End 


Niagara Falls, mecca of honeymoon- 
ers and would-be suicides, last week- 
end was the scene of two self-destruc- 
tions. Sunday Mrs. Ruth L. Hyde 
boarded the cable-car which swings 
above the whirlpool rapids. As it made 
its terrifying, shaky crossing, she puffed 
nervously at a cigarette, tossed it out 
a window, and then flung herself after 
it to death 250 feet below. 

Next day the Falls hastened their 
own disappearance. Only a park pa- 
trolman was there to hear and see as 
the Canadian Horseshoe Falls gave an 
awful roar and sent muddy water shoot- 
ing from their base to high above their 
crest. Thousands of tons of rock had 
hurtled downward, cutting a new horse- 
shoe within the horseshoe, sending 
sparkling sheets of water over cliffs 
bone-dry the day before, and piling up 
new rock islands in the chasm. In 1931 
part of the American Falls splintered 
off. 

This week, sightseers hurried to see 
the Falls before they disappeared com- 
pletely. Geologists assured them they 
had plenty of time. Erosion will not 
wear away the Falls until about 23,053 
A. D. 

* 


LABOR: Large Supplies Limit 
Effects of Aluminum Strike 


While Andrew Mellon was shooting 
grouse on Scotland’s moors this week, 
workers in his Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica were on strike. Hours, wages, and 
union recognition were in dispute, said 
William Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which authorized the 
strike. 

Of 15,000 workers in nine plants, 
8,500 walked out, stopping operations 
in six plants in Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Tennessee, and New York. Three plants 
—at Badin, N. C., Edgewater, N. J. 
and Fairfield, Conn., were unaffected. 
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Company Officials, making no move 
toward settlement, announced they were 
unperturbed. The closed plants—mines 
and smelters—produce the metal. Huge 
supplies are on hand. The plants still 
open turn the aluminum ingots into 
pots, pans, paint, and other products. 
They can run at least a year on the 
piled-up ingots. 

Meanwhile the government moved to 
effect mediation. Fred Keightly, Labor 
Department conciliator, was called to 
Washington Monday preparatory to 
later conferences with strike and com- 
pany leaders in Pittsburgh. 


6.0.P.: Representative McFadden 
In Role of a Modern Lazarus 


In Pennsylvania last week, a man 
arose biblical-fashion from the land of 
the dead. The person to achieve this 
feat was Louis T. McFadden, United 
States Republican Representative from 
the G. O. P.’s strongest State. 

Mr. McFadden spectacularly sank in- 
to oblivion at the tail-end of the Hoover 
administration. Dec. 13, 1932, the House 
of Representatives was up to its neck 
in work. Representative McFadden, 
arch-harrier of vested interests, strode 
the length of the gray-carpeted cham- 
ber to obtain the floor on a point of 
constitutional privilege. 

As a rule, House orators have to yell 
to make themselves heard above the 
clatter of conversation. But as the 
quiet-mannered Mr. McFadden got un- 
der way, the audience snapped to at- 
tention, straining to catch every word. 

Mr. McFadden had proposed nothing 
less than impeachment of President 
Hoover on charges of “high crimes and 
misdemeanors.” Tomake matters worse, 
the Representative referred to the Pres- 
ident simply as Hoover. When it was 
announced that the vote to table the 
resolution was carried by 361-8, cheers 
and wild applause echoed from the 
House’s glass ceiling. Senator David A. 
Reed, ranking Republican wheelhorse, 
declared thenceforth the party would 
consider apostate McFadden as “dead.” 

Last week Mr. McFadden came to 
life under the wing of the National Re- 
publican Committee. In a radio address 
he railed against the New Deal’s “pul- 
motored” prosperity. The ostracized 
Politician seemed once again pulled to 
the official bosom. 

Meanwhile, the “national nuisance,” 
as he was called, was pleased with his 
s teturn to favor. Glibly he belittled re- 
covery measures. “Don’t spend your 
lime worrying over the alleged tyran- 
ties of Hitler,” he said. “Look first to 
your own case.” 


FARLEY: His Name Is Chiseled 
Replacing Secretary Mills’s 


Next month, Bridgeport, Conn., will 
open its fine new limestone postoffice, 
Mar the railroad station. 

Lately, workmen have been blotting 
out the cornerstone inscription. Last 
Week they completed a new carving. 


Louis T. McFadden of Pennsylvania: 


In 1932 He Wanted to 


Impeach President Hoover; Now He Wants to Smash the New Deal 


It blazoned the names of Postmaster 
General Farley and Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau. The name of 
Ogden L. Mills, Hoover Secretary of 
the Treasury, which headed the original 
inscription, was obliterated. 

Last August, when officials decided 
to include Postmaster General Farley’s 
name in the roster of Postmasters Gen- 
eral on the new Postoffice Department 
Building in Washington, his prede- 
cessors were treated more charitably. 
The old carving was replaced, at a cost 
of $1,000, and Mr. Farley’s name was 
merely added at the foot of the list. 

In Washington, sub-officials had a 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Returned to Washington after six weeks’ va- 
cation. 

Ordered nationalization of silver at 50.1 
cents an ounce (see Business: Silver). 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Agriculture Department estimated year’s 
cotton crop would total 9,195,000 bales, 
smallest since 1896 with exception of 1921 
(see Front Page). 

Treasury Department announced revenue 
from alcoholic beverages totaled $184,923,- 
535 during first seven months after Re- 
peal. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Civilian Conservation Corps announced its 
enrolment had reached 360,000, an all- 
time peak. Nearly 88,000, former CCC 
workers have obtained regular non-govern- 
ment jobs. 

Federal Emergency Relief Administration re- 
vealed it was working on elaborate plans 
to provide “real jobs’’ for “‘white collar” 
workers FERA expects as many persons 
on relief rolls this Winter as last. 

General Johnson announced decline in vol- 
ume of NRA work’ would necessitate cut 
in personnel. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY 

(Week ended Aug. 9) 
Receipts $102,818,337.27 
Expenditures $129,323,811.13 
BAIASOS 2 cvwvccvcveseccscesses $2;353,454,822.58 
Deficit, fiscal. year $295,174,210.29 
Public Debt. ..cccccccscccces $27,115,989,749.58 


. patrol 


ready explanation for the Bridgeport 
incident. The limestone they said, had 
become defaced with smut streaks. To 
remove the smut, the stone was ground 
down one-eighth of an inch. Secretary 
Mills’s name, though cut almost an inch 
deep, was removed with the smut. No 
slight to Mr. Mills was intended. 


GOLD: 1,343 Tons of Bullion, 


From San Francisco to Denver 


Inside the grim, tomb-like building 
at Fifth and Mission Streets, San Fran- 
cisco, Federal employes worked fever- 
ishly last week. In Denver, 800 miles 
away, another Federal group was 
equally busy. 

Thirty-five railroad baggage cars 
were scheduled to shift a fifth of 
the nation’s huge gold reserve from the 
San Francisco Mint to the Denver 
Mint. Just when the treasure train 
would pull out was a secret. Approx- 
imately 33,000 bars of the metal, each 
weighing 80 pounds, each worth about 
$45,000, were scheduled for the epochal 
shipment. The value of the 1,343 tons 
of gold, said San Francisco officials, 
was more than $1,632,000,000. 


Bars which had lain untouched for 
40 years in concrete pigeon-holes be- 
hind the 44-ton vault door below 
Mission Street were prepared for the 
journey. Trucks hired to move the 
gold to the baggage cars must pass 
through two sets of massive doors to 
pick up their freight. Armed guards 
the loading platform. Each 
guard rings a clock at 45-minute inter- 
vals. If a signal fails to come through, 
San Francisoo police and Federal 
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troops stationed at the near-by Presidio 
rush to investigate. 

In Denver, precautions were even 
more elaborate. There the gold will 
be stacked in vaults with 10-foot-thick 
reinforced concrete walls. Only en- 
trance to these tomb-like chambers is 
through a series of immense, electri- 
cally-controlled doors. Visitors to the 
mint building must pass in front of 
“X-ray eyes” which tell if they are 
carrying concealed weapons. 

An annex to the Denver Mint is to 
be built, with a still greater array of 
protective devices. To cost $350,000, it 
will provide storage space for further 
treasure. 

Announcement of the transfer 
brought rumors: Authorities feared 
earthquakes in the Coast city; in Den- 
ver the treasure would be safe from 
capture by an Asiatic enemy. 

Superintendent Peter J. Haggerty of 
the San Francisco Mint laughed these 
ideas away. He said room was merely 
being made in his treasure house for 
the expected large increase in silver 
stores. 


PRIMARIES: Four More States 
Set for the People’s Choice 


For a month before the West Vir- 
ginia primaries, a dark, slender youth 
with burning eyes dashed about the 
State in a battered roadster. He slept 
where he could—in a coal miner’s shack 
or a handy farmhouse. Wherever he 
went he made speeches to householders 
and their neighbors. 

That month of mad campaigning 
brought the Democratic nomination for 
United States Senator to the youthful 
Rush D. Holt. His frankly radical 
sympathies have earned him little love 
from his party leaders in the State. 
Yet, when the primary ballots were 
counted last week, they showed he had 
far outdistanced his more experienced 
rivals. 

His Republican opponent in Novem- 
ber will be Senator Henry D. Hatfield, 
whose broad smile tops an even broad- 
er double chin. Ex-Governor as well as 
Senator, and practically unopposed in 
the primaries, Dr. Hatfield is an im- 
portant source of Republican anti-New 
Deal oratory. Thus West Virginia is 
assured of a clear-cut election issue— 
extreme left New Deal versus extreme 
right G. O. P. 

The United Mine Workers, a potent 
political factor in the State, started 
Rush Holt on his high-speed dash to 
the nomination. He has always been 
their friend. Seventeen years ago he 
finished high school at the age of 12, 
having “sprinted through school like a 
scared jack-rabbit,” according to his 
teachers. During his college years he 
found time to read Karl Marx in his 
father’s library. At 86, the elder Holt 
is now Socialist Mayor of Weston, W. 
Va. 

Rush Holt spent two terms in the 
State Legislature, making fiery speeches 
against public utilities and urging so- 
cial legislation for the benefit of coal 
miners. When the miners suggested he 
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Rush D. Holt, 29, Counts on the 
Senate Precedent of Henry Clay 
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Tom Pendergast of Kansas City: 
“A Good Boss Can’t Be Beaten” 
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John R. Brinkley: Kansas Voted Not 
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run for the Senate, he agreed after fiy, 
minutes’ deliberation, and set out in his 
battered roadster. 

Competing against him were Cle 
Shaver, former Democratic Nationa] 
Chairman; William E. Chilton, Charjes. 
ton publisher and ex-Senator, and j 
Alfred Taylor, ex-Congressman. Before 
the race was over, all three were cop. 
centrating their fire upon young Hoi, 

The Democratic nominee will not hy. 
30 until next June. The Senate will cop. 
vene in January. Thirty is the minimyn 
age for a Senator, fixed by the Constj. 
tution. But Mr. Holt counts on the 
precedent of Henry Clay, seated whe, 
only 29 by the Senate’s own vote, 


®In Missouri, “Big Tom” Pendergast, 
head of Kansas City’s machine, proved 
to local Democrats that a good bogs 
can’t be beaten. Last week Pendergast’s 
candidate, Harry S. Truman, a county 
judge with no State-wide reputation, 
became Missouri’s Senatorial nominee. 
This assures his membership in the 
next Congress. 


Like most machine chieftains, “Big 
Tom” is the target of reformers. Daily 
he gives away pocketsful of quarters to 
all comers. These he gets from the til] 
of his profitable ready-mixed cement 
concern, which supplies concrete to all 
government and most private jobs. 


Judge Truman left far behind the 
St. Louis Democratic organization 
candidate, as well as the candidate 
sponsored by Senator Bennett Champ 
Clark. Voting in Kansas City, Pender- 
gast’s stronghold: Judge Truman, 137- 
001; his nearest opponent, less than 
9,000. 


®In Kansas’s Gubernatorial election, 
an ardent New Dealer and former labor 
leader will seek to oust the Republican 
incumbent. Omar B. Ketchum, 36-year- 
old Mayor of Topeka, won the Demo- 
cratic nomination there last week after 
a campaign based on full cooperation 
with the national administration. Thur 
man Hill, Wichita lawyer, trailed him 
by 15,000 votes. 

Dr. John R. Brinkley, bewhiskered 
goat-gland promoter, whose big medi- 
cine-by-radio business was recently put 
off the air by the authorities for his 
advertising practices, found his Kansas 
following sadly shrunken. Seeking the 
Republican nomination against Gov. 
Alf Landon, he polled less than 70,000 
votes out of.a 300,000 total. Two years 
ago, when his broadcasts were going 
strong, he received 244,607 votes as al 
independent candidate. 


®Six years ago Herbert H. Lehmal 
was persuaded to -leave his profitable 
New York City banking business 1 
run on the New York State Democratic 
ticket with Franklin D. Roosevelt. They 
were elected Lieutenant Governor and 
Governor respectively. Two years 4? 
Mr. Lehman succeeded his chief. 
Last week Governor Lehman 4 
nounced his reluctant decision to mu 
again. It was a great personal sacl 
fice, he explained. Because “many & 
onomic and social problems of magi 
tude” still face the State, however, 
felt it his duty to try for another ter™ 
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GERMAN Y: Hitler, From His Mountain Retreat, 


Keeps Watchful Eye ona Vexed and Troubled Nation 


Adolf Hitler steeped himself last week 
in the silence of his mountain retreat. 
The day after President Paul von Hin- 
denburg’s ceremonious burial, the man 
who assumed his powers sped to a six- 
rom wooden cottage near Berchtes- 
gaden among towering crags of the 
Bavarian Alps. 

There his sister Angele supervised 
simple meals and saw that a small staff 
of servants ministered efficiently to his 
comfort. Officially, the Reich Leader 
was on vacation. Sometimes he sunned 
himself on the hillside and gazed at the 
famous Untersburg (Lower Mountain). 
In its center, says German mythology, 
Charlemagne sleeps waiting a resur- 
rection destined to save Germany from 
her foes. 

In the evening Hitler lounged before 
the big fireplace or tramped through 
upland valleys with his huge police dog. 
Two guards, heavily armed, trailed him 
on these nocturnal rambles. Other of- 
fiers halted the curious far from the 
cottage. The Reich Leader had every 
opportunity for rest. 

Events of the week indicated he was 
in touch with the capital, however. 
From Berlin a partial amnesty for 
minor criminal and political offenders 
was announced. Slander against the 
Leader, acts against the national pres- 
tige, and “over-zealous” Nazis were de- 
clared forgiven. 

How many political prisoners it will 
affect remains doubtful. Unofficial esti- 
mates of the number in Nazi jails and 
concentration camps range from 10,- 
000 to more than ten times that figure. 


Inmates include Socialist, Communists, 
Catholics, and Storm Troopers arrested 
during the June 30 “blood purge.” 

Nazi supporters hailed the decree as 
a generous gesture. Critics cynically 
pointed out that it was announced ten 
days before the popular plebiscite of 
Aug. 19 to “ratify” Herr Hitler’s seizure 
of the grim old President’s authority. 
Moreover, prisoners charged with “trea- 
son” were specifically exempted from 
the amnesty. 

The same day, the Reich Leader per- 
mitted Reich Bishop Ludwig Mueller to 
establish the Protestant Church dicta- 
torship which von Hindenburg opposed. 
In Berlin the hard-faced cleric quietly 
summoned the national church synod 
and forced through laws designed to 
crush his foes. 

One directs all pastors to swear loyal- 
ty and obedience to Herr Hitler, but to 
take orders from Dr. Mueller. Another 
legalized the Reich Bishop’s suspension 
of 800 opposition pastors. A third abol- 
ished the white church flag with purple 
cross. In future only the Reich’s red, 
white, and black or the Nazi swastika 
flags may be flown from church build- 
ings. 

Rebellious churchmen, who argued 
bitterly against the measures, declared 
they would ignore them, despite threats 
of suspension. Last Sunday several de- 
nounced the Reich Bishop from their 
pulpits. They were promptly arrested. 

Disbanding of Austrian Nazi organ- 
izations in Munich, 75 miles northwest 
of Hitler’s cottage, reflected the Lead- 
er’s desire to ease strained relations 
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with Vienna. The offices from which 
they have poured propaganda into Aus- 
tria were dismantled. Bavarian camps, 
which sheltered some 20,000 Austrian 
Nazis, were ordered evacuated. Many 
were enlisted in German labor battal- 
ions. Their noisiest chiefs, Alfred 
Frauenfeld and Theodor Habicht, after 
being questioned by police, hastily took 
a plane to Holland. 

To Yugoslavia, where 1,200 Austrian 
Nazis fled after their putsch, Herr Hit- 
ler dispatched a courier with 100,000 
marks ($38,860 currently). The money 
was to feed the interned Nazis while 
Yugoslav authorities negotiated for 
their return to Austria. 

Such news of the nation’s economic 
status as Herr Hitler received was bad. 
Shortage of feed grains was reported 
from all sections. Farmers grumbled 
about compulsory deliveries of rye and 
wheat at fixed prices. An industrial 
survey issued at Berlin by the Institute 
for Business Research presented star- 
tling statistics. To balance her trade the 
nation must increase exports 19 per 
cent over last year and reduce imports 
22 per cent. In the first six months of 
1934 exports have dropped 13 per cent, 
and imports risen 10 per cent. 

German cotton mills faced shut-downs 
because of British firms’ refusal to ship 
them more yarn until $7,600,000 due on 
earlier shipments was paid. At a parley 
in Berlin, German mill owners promised 
to pay for future imports. Manchester 
men sourly declined further dealings 
except on a cash basis. 

As the plebiscite neared informed 
Germans whispered that the nation in 
voting for Hitler would actually be vot- 
ing for the Reichswehr (regular army). 
Before he obtained the army’s oath of 
loyalty, it was said, he gave documen- 
tary pledges to its general staff that he 
would accept its guidance in both do- 
mestic and foreign policy. Neverthe- 
less, Gen. Werner von Blomberg, De- 
fense Minister, ordered all troops to 
refer to Herr Hitler not as The Leader 
but MY Leader. 

Monday, the Reich Leader’s chief 
henchmen opened a radio campaign for 
a big Hitler vote in the plebiscite. Gen. 
Hermann Wilhelm Goering referred to 
Britain’s “Rhine frontier” mentioned 
by Acting Premier Stanley Baldwin. 
“We should be excused if we, too, think 
of security frontiers,” observed Gen. 
Goering, his eye on Austria and the 
Italian troops on her borders. 


ITALY: Il Duce to Try Cabinet's 
Mettle in Fiery War Games 


A seaplane last week gracefully cir- 
cled over 48 warships assembled off 
Gaeta, a heavily fortified little seaport 
on Italy’s west coast. Then it glided 
gently down to the blue water. Out of 
the cockpit stepped a veteran pilot— 
Premier Mussolini. 

Il Duce, who learned to handle a 
stick before he became Dictator, flew 
from Rome, 75 miles northwest, to 
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watch about a quarter of the Italian 
navy in battle practice. 

On the 10,000-ton cruiser Pola, from 
the bridge of which he reviewed ma- 
neuvers next day, he hobnobbed with 
sailors as well as officers. Apparently 
this democratic pastime gave him an 
idea. Back in Rome two days later, he 
issued an order which stunned his asso- 
ciates. 

All Ministers and Under-Secretaries 
of government departments, he decreed, 
would leave their comfortable offices 
from Aug. 19 to 24. In the Apennines, 
between Florence and Bologna, they 
would take part in army maneuvers, 
including tear-gas attacks. 

Professor Francesco Ercole, solemn 
Minister of Education, and dignified 
Pietro de Francisci, Minister of Justice, 
learned no exceptions would be made 
on account of age or infirmity. Even 
Fulvio Suvich, Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, would be required to 
lay aside his top hat, morning coat, 
and spats, and don olive-drab with the 
others. Mussolini himself planned to 
attend as War Minister and Command- 
er-in-Chief of the army. Heavy gloom 
haunted bureaucratic sanctums. 

A nobler sorrow next day visited the 
navy. As the destroyer Antonietto Uso 
di Mare was steaming back to Naples 
after the practice, she was rammed by 
an Italian merchant vessel. Her plates 
were stove in. Three navy bluejackets 
were killed, eleven injured. 


BRITAIN: Druidic Rites Attend 
Welsh Bard Contest Festival 


Red dragons rampant on fields of 
green and white fluttered gaily last 
week in Neath’s smoky atmosphere. 
The Welsh flag brightened every sooty 
street. Ancient copper smelters belched 
wall-blackening as they have done for 
350 years. Modern tin-plate factories 
whirred and clanged. Temporarily, in- 
dustrial Neath ignored them. For four 
proud days she was Wales’s center of 
poetry and song. j 

The Eisteddfod, national bardic con- 
gress of Wales, rolled centuries away 
and returned to an age long past. At 
Neath, men celebrated rites which some 
historians trace to the druids, the sav- 
age priest-judges found in Britain by 
invading Roman legions in 55 B. C. 
Workers from Neath’s factories, min- 
ers from her outlying coal fields, teach- 
ers, and ministers competed with their 
fellows from all over Wales in the 
cultural festival. 

Designed to preserve the Welsh lan- 
guage and customs, the Eisteddfod also 
satisfies a craving for national expres- 
sion. The festival is held each year 
alternately in North and South Wales. 
To Neath, in South Wales, came many 
winners of local Eisteddfodau with 
songs and poems polished in months of 
effort. 

Fourteen thousand contestants and 
their friends this year assembled in the 
ceremonial pavilion decorated with 
flags. Pennants bore names of Welsh 
heroes and the motto Y gwir yn erbyn 
y byd (The truth against the world) 


given to the festival in the fourth cen- 
tury. Many visitors were penniless. 

The twentieth century “druids” 
who manage the Eisteddfod wore robes 
of white to symbolize truth and light. 
Bards who had received prizes at for- 
mer festivals wore blue, the hue of the 
sky, in token of their lofty calling. 
The celebration included contests for 
poetry, singing, and instrumental music. 
Male, female, and mixed choruses— 
some of 500 voices—poured out mourn- 
ful Welsh melodies. 

Little girls and boys twanged harps. 
Bands blared. Poets declaimed odes in 
Welsh. Judges lengthily discussed the 
merits of each performance, then 
awarded prizes of clothing and money. 
For those not gifted with a talent for 
music or rhythm, there was a sewing 
and handicraft contest. 

The fourth day, the judges announced 
the winning bard was a Presbyterian 
minister from Conway, North Wales. 
Escorted to the stage, he seated him- 
self in the traditional oak chair carved 
with Eisteddfodic symbols. Following 
an obscure ancient ritual, the Arch- 
druid -pulled a long sword from its 
scabbard and held it over the winner’s 
head. “A oes heddwck?” (Is it peace?) 
he asked the audience. “Heddwck!” 
(Peace) thundered the reply. 

Twice question and answer were re- 
peated. At each “Heddwck!” the sword 
clashed into its sheath. After the third 
sheathing the bards saluted the winner 
with complimentary verses. 

The festival’s peace sentiments, 
David Lloyd George sadly noted, were 
not shared by the rest of the world. 


Lily Pons: Argentine Police Carted 
off Four Trunkloads of Her Gowns 


i 
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Chief speaker at the Eisteddfod, the lit. 
tle Welshman deplored expenditures fo, 
armaments. 

“Patriotism has lost its reason ang 
all lands are raving and raging with 
suspicion and downright fear of the 
very evils it is helping to create.” 

The voice of Britain’s World War 
Premier broke with emotion. “Let y, 
keep Britain out of the flames!” he 
cried. “Keep mankind out of the 
flames!” 

His simple hearers wondered how a 
few Welshmen could save the world 
They shook their heads and turned 
again to their poetry and music. 


ARGENTINA: No Gems, No Music. 
In Lily Pons’s Tax Dispute 


Mile. Lily Pons, vivacious Metro. 
politan Opera. prima donna, was in a 
rage when’ she burst into her hotel 
room in Buenos Aires one day last 
week. Police, detectives, and reporters 
swarmed everywhere. Grinning photog- 
raphers had set up their tripods. The 
singer’s gowns, wraps, and lingerie lit- 
tered the chairs and the grand piano. 

The Argentine Income Tax Bureau 
was trying to collect an income tax of 
14,000 pesos ($3,955) due on Mlle. 
Pons’s earnings at the famous Colon 
Theatre, where she opened the season 
in “Lucia” June 25. The bureau claimed 
1932 taxes were still unpaid. Tito 
Schipa, the tenor, with similar charges 
against him, deposited the tax money 
under protest. 

“T owe nothing to anybody,” stormed 
Mile. Pons. “This I repeat.” 

She had already paid a 3 per cent 
basic tax, she snapped; the opera in- 
presario should have protected her 
interests. Police, unimpressed, carted 
off her jewels and four trunkloads of 
chic French gowns. 

More officers waited. at the opera 
house, prepared to attach the receipts 
of her farewell concert, already sold 
out. Mlle. Pons learned of their pres- 
ence, and refused to appear. Stuffing 
what remained of her wardrobe into 
two suitcases, she sailed that night on 
the German liner Cap Arcona. 

Dr. Fritz von der Becke, the ship's 
surgeon and Mile. Pons’s fiance, told 
reporters she had suffered a crisis of 
nerves from “being treated like an 
ordinary thief or woman of the streets.” 


FRANCE: 89 Poles Get Walking 
Papers for Strike Activities 


The cage of a coal mine at Le Forest, 
a village in northern France, dropped 
swiftly through the dimly lit shaft last 
week and settled with a thud on the 
bottom, 1,000 feet down. Out piled 
eleven French miners with short 
handled picks, shovels, and lunches. 

Suddenly yells and curses resounded. 
From the galleries swarmed 180 angry 
Polish miners. They flung themselves 
on the French and made them prisoners. 
Then they ripped up telephone and 
light wires and wrecked the cagé 
Darkness filled the great mine. 
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UNDERWOOD 


Prince von Starhemberg, in Heimwehr Uniform (Left), and Checking up on the News (Right) 


The Poles, imported with more than 
200,000 others to replace French miners 
killed in the World War, resented ex- 
pulsion of two of their number for 


labor agitation. They voted to strike, 
but the French workers refused to 
oin. 

yr gendarmes and villagers 
crowded around the shaft, bawling 
down threats. A mine leader went 
gingerly down the ladder to investigate. 
The Poles seized him. For 36 hours 
they remained below, sulking. 

Finally, their lunch boxes empty, 
their sour wine gone, the angry Poles 
capitulated and climbed wearily up the 
long ladder with their prisoners. French 
authorities held six ringleaders for trial 
and ordered 89 Poles with their fami- 
lies, deported. 


AUSTRIA: Schuschnigg Discusses 
“The Times” With Goemboes 


Dr. Kurt Schuschnigg, Austrian 
Chancellor, is acutely conscious that 
jealous Central European powers look 
on his government as Premier Benito 
Mussolini's puppet. Last week he made 
a gesture of independence. He paid an 
official visit to Hungary, which, like 
Austria, is linked to Italy by economic 
treaties. 

He flew to Szeged in southern Hun- 
gary. Then he sat in an open square 
while Magyar actors intoned from the 
church steps “The Tragedy of Man.” 
Imre Madach’s miracle play. 

Like the King in “Hamlet,” he saw 
4 play that he had lately lived. The 
Hungarian classic depicts an assassina- 
tion. “And yet I will not condemn that 
craven rabble,” the victim declaimed. 
Fresh from the death of his chief, En- 
gelbert Dollfuss, Dr. Schuschnigg prob- 
ably recalled the little Chancellor’s 
dying words: “Let there be no blood 
shed for me.” Behind his glasses the 
gray eyes of Dollfuss’s successor were 
stern and cold. 

From Szeged Dr. Schuschnigg took a 
ees next day for Budapest. Gen. 
ulius Goemboes, Hungarian Premier, 


received him in the royal palace, a 
magnificent building that dominates 
the city from a wooded cliff on the 
Buda side of the Danube. The states- 
men, it was announced, discussed peace, 
their mutual independence, and better 
economic relations. 

They claimed they made no reference 
to a Hapsburg restoration, because the 
subject was not “pertinent.” Yet the 
Austrian Chancellor rode past cheer- 
ing Hungarians to leave his card at 
the home of Archduke Joseph, rank- 
ing Hapsburg in Budapest. 

That same day the Austrian Vice 
Chancellor and Heimwehr leader, 
Prince Ernst von Starhemberg, as- 
sured Vienna correspondents that the 
July 25 Nazi putsch had postponed a 
possible restoration. 


“No responsible person,” he argued, 
“could dream of restoration today, for 
this country is not in such a condition 
that anyone could be invited to occupy 
the throne here.” He predicted another 
Nazi attempt to seize power, probably 
in a few months. 


The day after Dr. Schuschnigg’s re- 
turn from Hungary, Prince Starhem- 
berg flew to Italy. At Ostia, Rome’s 
port at the mouth of the tawny Tiber, 
he saw 200 Austrian youngsters en- 
camped as Il Duce’s guests. The 
Prince’s visit was unofficial. So was 
Mussolini’s trip to Ostia the same day. 
The two men conferred in a white 
tent. 


Meanwhile in Vienna, preparations 
were being made at the German Lega- 
tion for Franz von Papen’s arrival. 
Not until nearly two weeks after July 
26, when Hitler named him Austrian 
special envoy, did the Austrian Cabinet 
agree to accept him as Minister. With 
the acceptance came a sharp warning 
from the Austrian Foreign Office that 
“the Wilhemstrasse must treat us like 
any other sovereign country.” 


Wholesale arrests, news of which was 
censored from the Austrian press, re- 
vealed that the Vienna police force was 
honeycombed with Nazis. Authorities 
seized 260 officers and men, in addition 
to 60 previously arrested. Prisoners in- 





clude the entire emergency force, 
which should have rushed to defend the 
Chancellor July 25. 


Nine policemen who participated in 
the putsch went on trial for high 
treason. Nazi lawyers feared to take 
the case. A Jew defended them. He 
argued that leaders went free while 
subordinates faced death. Monday five 
of the accused received sentences rang- 
ing from fifteen years to life imprison- 
ment. The other four were taken out 
in the rain and hanged. 


In the midst of prosecuting Nazi 
rebels, Dr. Schuschnigg’s government 
found time to transfer Karl Seitz, So- 
cialist Mayor of Vienna, to a hospital. 
Herr Seitz, the Austrian Workers’ idol, 
had been taken ill in prison where he 
had been without trial since the dis- 
turbances in February. Two police- 
men with rifles took up posts outside 
the patient’s door. 


DANZIG: Ancient Free City Bows 
Before Poland’s Upstart Port 


The proud city of Danzig, conse- 
quential Baltic port since 997, was 
forced to make peace last week with a 
rival created seven years ago. To 
avoid ruinous competition with Gdynia, 
the Polish upstart town ten miles 
north, she signed trade agreements 
which in effect make the Free City— 
economically—part of Poland. 


Under the agreement tariff barriers 
raised during a fifteen-year trade war 
were abolished. Warsaw, Poland’s 
capital, became virtual supervisor of 
Danzig’s customs administration, whose 
control Danzigers had claimed as a 
sovereign right. The hope of prosperity 
offered by demolition of trade barriers 
inducéd them to swallow their pride. 


They had no other recourse. Danzig, 
Free City under the League of Nation’s 
protection, must get Polish trade to 
exist. Its 400,000 inhabitants, of whom 
93 per cent are German, are cut off 
from the Reich by the Polish Corridor. 
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Polish commercial rights in Danzig are 
insured by the Versailles Treaty and a 
powerful Polish Army. Logically, Poles 
should have made it their country’s 
chief port. Friction with the Germans 
and national pride impelled them to 
build their own port. 

They selected Gdynia, which thirteen 
years ago was a fishing village of 300 
inhabitants. Opened in 1927 as a mod- 
ern port, Gdynia steadily increased its 
commerce at Danzig’s expense. Last 
year, a busy city of 40,000, Gdynia 
handled 5,687,000 tons of goods to 
Danzig’s 4,953,000. 

Last year also Danzig Nazis won con- 
trol of the government. Rumors of a 
German-Polish war flew about. But 
the Nazis proved surprisingly moder- 
ate. They agreed to establishment of 
Polish schools. 

Nazis declared the new agreements, 
which run for two years, would help 
both Danzig and Poland. 


MEXICO: Bishop Arrested; Na- 


tion Expects Anti-Clerical Drive 


Ignacio Plascencia y Moreira, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Zacatecas, looks like 
an Irishman. A Mexican of Spanish 
descent, he is fair, blue-eyed, and still 
red-haired at 56. 

Last week as he rode through the 
city, police stopped his automobile, 
seized him, and drove to headquarters. 
There they charged he had illegally 
worn on the street the purple cassock 
of his rank. Outside, an angry mob 
gathered. The Bishop, whom Arch- 
bishop Pascual Diaz of Mexico charac- 
terizes as a “spirited but prudent 
champion of his cause,” is popular with 
his flock. 


Police accepted a deposit for any 
fine that might be imposed and re- 
leased him. Under a law passed in 
1917 clergymen may not wear clerical 
garb outside their churches. 

Since passage of the Mexican Con- 
stitution in 1917 the government has 
made sporadic atempts to enforce its 
severe anti-clerical clauses, under 
which hundreds of Roman Catholic 
Churches have been closed. The 
Bishop’s arrest lent credence to gossip 
that when President-elect Lazaro Car- 
denas takes office Dec. 1 the campaign 
against churchmen will be intensified. 


Gov. Tomas Garrido Canabal has 
already made the celebration of mass 
illegal in the State of Tabasco. For 
seventeen years the Governor, a huge 
6-footer with dark eyes, brown skin, 
and black sideburns sweeping half- 
way down his cheek, has ruled like a 
little king. 

A famous hunter of Mexican game, 
he is now on the trail of sacred images. 
When located, they are formally ar- 
rested and burned at the stake. 

Mexicans believe that the Governor’s 
policies have support of their President- 
elect. When General Cardenas voted 
in the Presidential elections, he wrote 
on. his ballot the name of Governor 
Canabal, who was not even a candidate. 
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BASEBALL: The Deans, Making 


Good on Boastful Predictions 


By making extravagant promises 
and then living up to them, the Deans 
have become baseball’s most famous 
family. 

Last Spring brothers Dizzy (Jay 
Hannah) and Daffy (Paul) of the St. 
Louis Cardinals loudly boasted: ‘We 
are the best pitchers in the National 
League. Together we will win our 
team 50 victories.” 

Last week these long angular broth- 
ers turned in their thirty-seventh tri- 
umph, keeping St. Louis on the heels 
of the New York Giants and the Chi- 
cago Cubs. With seven weeks of the 
season to go, the Deans seem sure of 
attaining their ambitious goal. It will 
mean they have won about half the 
games needed for a pennant. 

A third brother, Elmer (The Great) 
Dean, is also living up to predictions 
of his own greatness. After failing to 
earn a place on the St. Louis squad, he 
got himself hired as a peanut vendor at 
the park and said he would show the 
world how to sell peanuts. He is now 
famous among local fans. He throws 
nubbly bags of nuts huge distances in- 
to customers’ laps almost as accurately 
as Dizzy and Daffy toss speed-balls 
from the pitching mound. 


Dizzy, the Eldest of the Three Dean Brothers, Skilled in 
the Art of Tossing Baseballs, Peanuts, and Rubber Eggs 


EEE 


Dizzy Dean, eldest of the clan, gig 
most to earn the family its reputation 
for eccentricity. Like Max Baer, he 
lies awake nights thinking up publicity 
stunts. 

One day, during a game played yp. 
der a sun that sent the thermometer; 
to 100, he built himself a bonfire jp 
front of the dugout, covered himsels 
with blankets, and squatted down ty) 
warm his hands. 

On another occasion, he announce 
his intention of taking cooking lessons. 
Crowds came to the school to see the 
fun. Suddenly he turned on his ay. 
dience and fired eggs at them. There 
was a mad scramble for exits until the 
eggs were seen bouncing off the chairs, 
They were rubber. 

Dizzy’s nickname might be applied 
to batters who try to hit his myster. 
ious curves. Last year he set a mod- 
ern strike-out record, whiffing sevep. 
teen Chicagoans in one afternoon. 

He is a sound business man. Last 
June he and Daffy went on a one-day 
strike for a raise. They got it. Dizzy 
draws $7,500 a year; Daffy, about half 
as much. They say they won’t work 
next year unless they get a combined 
salary of $18,000. 

For economy, Dizzy takes his pretty 
brunette wife with him when the team 
goes on tour. He says it is cheaper 
than paying her hotel bill and other 
expenses while he is away. 

Mrs. Dean claims that Dizzy is not 
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an unusual husband. He falls asleep 

after dinner while she washes the 

dishes. When she finishes, he comes to 

life again and is ready for a card 
me. 

His table manners are good except 
that he insists on having his water 
and iced tea glasses placed at his left. 
If put on the right side, they are fre- 
quently smashed to atoms. He is a 
right-handed pitcher and can’t describe 
a ball game without giving demonstra- 
tions with his famous arm. 

About the only thing that upsets 
Dizzy’s carefree disposition is losing a 
pall game. Baseball is everything in 
life to him. He spent only two years 
in school. 

Father Dean, an Oklahoma farmer 
who played baseball in his youth, 
chucked hickory nuts and stones at his 
poys when they were little. The idea 
was to prepare them for diamond ca- 
reers. Nuts and stones hurt, and the 
boys soon learned to catch them and 
pitch them back at papa. 


GOLF: Women’s Shorts Barred; 
“Tiny Pants” Furor Started 








Last week a “tiny pants” controversy 
raged. 

Three women golfers—Betty Pitsch, 
Marion Fisher, and Bea Gottlieb— 
sported shorts in tournaments. Their 
daring brought a blast from officials of 
the Metropolitan Golf Association. 
Women may not wear them again in 
events staged under its auspices. From 
all sections of the United States came 
varying opinions defending and ridi- 
culing the association’s action. 

Photographers said women golfers 
had a right to compete favorably with 
feminine swimmers and tennis players 
in the rotogravure sections. Jokesters 
said men would not stand for the inno- 
vation, because they find keeping their 
eyes on the ball difficult enough as it is. 

Chicago’s golf association approved 
shorts. So did Virginia’s. San Francis- 
co's thought the Metropolitan was “kid- 
ding.” Philadelphia link czars “rather 
liked” shorts. 

Opposed to shorts was Helen Hicks: 
“They're all right for children, but I 
don’t like them on women.” 

Tradition-rooted clubs, like Piping 
Rock on Long Island and Knollwood 
in Westchester, N. Y., agreed with her. 
Exclusive Meadow Brook Club, in West- 
bury, Long Island, was emphatic: 
“Certainly women cannot wear shorts 
here. Neither can men take off their 
shirts on the course.” 

Father Patrick O’Brien, Maplewood, 
N. J., priest, issued his opinion of the 
abbreviated garment: “Any mother 
who allows her daughter to follow this 
fashion is guilty of serious sin. We are 
hot living in the Borneo Islands but 
among civilized. people.” 

Women golfers will probably make 
their own decision about shorts, as 
Swimmers and tennis players did. In 
Many parts of the country shorts will 
never be popular on golf links. Insects 
are too fond of exposed sun-tanned legs. 
Other practical objections.to golf shorts 
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Boston Adopts Laissez-Faire Attitude in “Shorts” Controversy: Mary 
and Helen Davidson Wearing Them at the Hatherly Golf Club 


are the dangers of poison ivy and of 
getting pricked by brambles. Fortu- 
nately for all concerned, vanity will 
prevent women with pool-table legs 
from revealing them. 

Perhaps women golfers will find 
shorts have greater liabilities than as- 
sets. They provide more freedom than 
the mild game calls for. But the skirt, 
so disturbing in high winds on the put- 
ting greens, seems doomed. 
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SPORT SHORTS: Sims Bids for 
Grand Slam on Jacoby’s Jaw 


P. Hal Sims, double-chinned bridge 
star who rented his luxurious New 
Jersey home to Max Baer last May, 
took up boxing last Friday at Asbury 
Park, N. J. He put his 260-pounds be- 
hind a grand slam aimed at Oswald 
Jacoby’s jaw. The slam missed. Then 
Sims resorted to wrestling tactics. He 
tweaked Jacoby’s ear. Bystanders 
stopped what might have been a battle 
of the century. 

For several years, Sims and Jacoby, 
former members of the “Four Horse- 
men,” have nursed a petty jealousy, 
common among card experts. The 
bubble of hatred burst after Jacoby’s 
team defeated Sims’s. , 

At the next session, Sims misplayed 
a hand and blamed it on too much 
noise at a near-by table where Jacoby 
was laughing loudly. Sims walked 


over to the scene of hilarity and of- 
fered an uncomplimentary anecdote 
about Jacoby’s past. Jacoby jumped 
and said: “That’s a lie.” 

Sims then launched his punch. Later 
Jacoby explained why he did not hit 
back: “I never strike an older man.” 

Tournament officials said a truce was 
arranged. Both men took average 
scores on hands they were scheduled 
to play against each other rather than 
sit at the same table and risk renewal 
of hostilities. 

Fish Story: Off Nova Scotia two 
New Yorkers, Thomas Howell and 
Arthur De Cordova, caught a 792- 
pound tuna, only six pounds lighter 
than Col. E. T. Pell’s record tuna 
catch in the North Sea in 1932. 

Howell and De Cordova battled two 
days and a half to land their prize 
catch. They hooked it in a harbor, 
but it tugged their launch in a zig- 
zag course 60 miles out to sea before 
rolling on top of the water in helpless 
fatigue. 

Baer Beat CARNERA: Mussolini’s 
subjects sighed unhappily when they 
heard this decision of the Italian Box- 
ing Federation last week. A special 
investigator returning to Rome from 
the United States said he believed 
Carnera was not doped, fouled, or 
hypnotized. He lost last June’s fight 
because of his unwise ring tactics. 
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SARA ROOSEVELT: America’s 
Unofficial “Dowager Queen” 


Sara Delano Roosevelt likes the sea. 
Her grandfather was the best captain 
of his own clipper fleet, and her father 
carried on the tradition. 

In 1862 Sara Delano made her first 
long voyage to China by way of the 
Horn. The journey lasted four months. 
She was nearly eight then. 

Last week Sara Delano Roosevelt 
sailed for America after a Summer’s 
conquest of Europe. She is nearly 80 
now, and she is anxious to get back to 
see her only child, the President of the 
United States. 

She carries her position in the world 
with cheerful buoyancy. She is a wom- 
an whom nothing fazes. Day after day 
she must be photographed, interviewed, 
think up new stories about her son’s 
childhood escapades to appease a nation 
that thinks it owns a man when it 
writes his name on a ballot. 

Mrs. Roosevelt takes flattery calmly. 
Election night, when she was compli- 
mented on being alive to see her son 
President-elect, she merely smiled and 
raised her eyebrows. “Well,” she said, 
glancing across the seething mob in 
her son’s_ victorious headquarters, 
“Franklin’s only 50. He looks older to- 
night, because he’s tired.” 

Last week, in Paris, when someone 
asked her about prospects of this Fall’s 
Congressional elections, her answer 
was pitched in the same key. “He 
might lose some Congressmen,” she 
said. “It won’t kill him if he does.” 

What was most on Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
mind was whether American customs 
officials would let her bring in two 
statues she acquired in the course of 
her triumphant Summer. 

One is a copy of the Victory of Sa- 
mothrace, only slightly smaller than 
the heroic original that stands against 
a tomato-colored background in the 
Louvre. 

The other is a bronze statue of her 
boy Franklin. It is mounted on ball 
bearings so that she can swivel it 
around at all angles. 

When Sara Delano was born at New- 
burgh, N. Y., Sept. 21, 1854, her fa- 
ther was a trader to the Orient, a 
member of the firm of Russell & Co. of 
Boston and Hong Kong. 

He had run the American end of the 
business until the panic of 1857, when 
he lost most of his fortune. Then he 
decided to go back to China and start 
all over again. He left his family be- 
hind him at Algonac, the Newburgh 
home. 

Three years later Mr. Delano sent for 
them, and Sara, her mother, her sister, 
and a cousin who went along as govern- 
ess set sail on the Surprise, a clipper 
ship famous in those days. Mrs. Roose- 
velt remembers the four-month voyage 
as uneventful, with lessons and sewing 
and games going on just as though she 
were at home. 

A ‘few fortunate years in China 
mended the family fortunes, and the 
Delanos started back to America. 


— 


The President’s Mother: When Asked About This Fall’s Elections She Said: 


“He Might Lose Some Congressmen. 


Again the journey was leisurely. It 
completed the circumnavigation of the 
world, with a Winter in Germany, 
another in France, so the children— 
soon to be known as the four beauti- 
ful Delano sisters—could learn lan- 
guages. 

In Paris they lived “in a lovely old 
house with a balcony,’ Mrs. Roosevelt 
says, “and, leaning over its balustrade, 
we could watch the Empress Eugenie 
ride abroad in beauty surrounded by 
her Court.” 

Sara Delano married James Roose- 
velt Oct. 7, 1880, at Newburgh. Her 
husband, a member of the bar, devoted 
himself to his railroad and financial 
interests. 

After Mr. Roosevelt died in 1890, Mrs. 
Roosevelt poured her energies into the 
education of her son and the care of 
her houses. With young Franklin she 
flitted between the Hyde Park estate on 
the Hudson, Campobello in New Bruns- 
wick, and the adjoining houses on 
Sixty-seventh Street in Manhattan, 
where she and the President’s family 
live in Winter. 

Today, the trooping of grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren through these 
houses gives her most pleasure. Spare 


It Won’t Kill Him if He Does” 


moments she devotes to civic and chari- 
table interests and—since her son's 
election to the Presidency—appearing 
on countless platforms. 

One week she will christen a de- 
stroyer, the next serve as vice presi- 
dent of the Motion Picture Research 
Council, then plant a commemorative 
tree, receive a degree from a college, 
a decoration from a religious or pa- 
triotic society. 

She was once asked whether her son 
wrote her regularly. She said that he 
did not, though he telephoned her 4 
lot. Being President may be some ex- 
cuse, she thought, but the fact re- 
mained that he did not write her often 
enough. 

In England, this Summer, she paid 
two visits to the King and Queen 
London, another in Scotland. She en- 
tered Buckingham Palace through the 
garden gate, an honor usually reserved 
for royalty. 


of the chatting over the tea, King 
George sitting back and _ listening, 
according to an eye-witness. 

She was in her element. She is the 
closest to a Dowager Queen this de 
lighted country has ever known. 





“The Queen and Mrs. , 
Roosevelt, both grandmothers, did most | 
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BAPTISTS: Berlin Speeches Hit 
Nazis and Urge World Peace 


The fifth World Baptist Congress, 
postponed two years because of eco- 
nomic conditions, got under way in Ber- 
jin last week. Some of the speeches 
were too “dangerous” to be printed in 
German newspapers. 

Berlin was chosen as the meeting 
place by the 1928 Toronto congress. 
This year, some of the delegates, of- 
fended by Nazi policies, wanted it 
transferred to Zurich. But Dr. Paul 
Joseph Goebbels, diminutive and grin- 
ning Minister of Propaganda and Pub- 
lic Enlightenment, quieted most fears 
with a written guarantee of free speech 
and safe conduct. Thus armed, Bap- 
tists entered the Nazi domain. 

From 60 countries, more than 2,000 
persons, including 300 from the United 
States, settled down in Kaiserdamm 
Exhibition Hall to hear speeches. With 
them were 7,000 German Baptists, one- 
tenth of the country’s total. 

It was not long before the foreign 
visitors began to make trouble. The 
Rev. C. E. Wilson, chairman of the 
Racial Commission, took advantage of 
Dr. Goebbels’s free speech guarantee 
and cried: ‘‘We deplore the long record 
of ill-usage of the Jews on the part of 
professedly Christian nations.” 

Other non-German delegates echoed 
his criticism. “There are no first and 
second races before God,” a speaker 
s declared. Another orator said Bap- 
tists did not limit their fellowship “by 
frontier, race, speech, or color.” 

German Baptists were shocked. They 
reminded American delegates who 
preached race equality that Negroes 
were not given every privilege in some 
parts of the United States. 

Their appearance brought shouts of 


» 


Francis Lederer (Center), Matinee Idol, Who Attracts Women and Hates War 


il 


approval from Germans. Foreign dele- 
gates were politely lukewarm. German 
newspapers carried the Nazi repre- 
sentatives’ speeches but omitted those 
made by anti-Hitlerites from America. 

Loudest cheers of the six-day con- 
gress were for Dr. Harold Camp, Oak- 
land, Calif., Baptist minister. He pro- 
posed a world-wide plebiscite among 
peoples of the 40 nations that signed 
the Kellogg Peace Pact to determine 
whether they would bear arms in an- 
other war. 

Dr. Camp was furthering an idea 
which originated with his friend Fran- 
cis Lederer, the actor. Mr. Lederer was 
too young to fight in the World War, 
but he lost his brother and saw his 
home in the Tyrol devastated. He was 
born in Prague, and calls himself a 
Czechoslovak. 

C. B. Cochran, London producer, took 
Lederer to England in 1931 to play in 
“My Sister and I.” Though unable to 
speak English he learned the necessary 
lines. Now he speaks fairly fluently 
but with a guttural accent. In his first 
New York play, “Autumn Crocus,” he 
was the 1933 theatrical sensation. 

Stocky, with jet-black curly hair, 
piercing eyes, and adept at stage love- 
making, Lederer was the “dream” of 
every girl. Women blocked the stage 
entrance waiting for him to come out 
after performances. One young woman, 
determined to force herself on his at- 
tention, sat in the same front-row seat 
of the theatre for weeks. In the middle 
of Lederer’s big love scene with Dorothy 
Gish she would rise abruptly and leave 
the theatre. It annoyed Lederer. 

When he was in New York he lived 
at the New York Athletic Club which 
does not admit women. Mornings he 
rode horseback in Central Park. After- 
noons he talked to women’s clubs 
where he was lionized. After the eve- 
ning performance he returned to the 
club, took a swim, had a light supper, 
and went to bed early. He does not 


like night-life and he does not smoke 
nor drink. 

“All the loving I do now is on the 
stage,” he says. 

Few people know of Lederer’s World 
Peace Foundation and his intense ha- 
tred of war. Although a member of the 
National Czechoslovakian Church, he 
attends Roman Catholic parishes in 
Hollywood and has spoken on peace in 
Dr. Camp’s: Oakland Baptist Church. 
Last June he accompanied Dr. Camp 
to the Northern Baptist Convention in 
Rochester, N. Y., where he described 
his federation. This convention author- 
ized Dr. Camp to bring the matter be- 
fore the Berlin congress. 

The World Peace Federation is non- 
sectarian and non-profit-making. Led- 
erer, who finances the organization out 
of his own pocket, has spent more than 
$10,000 on it. There are no dues. Mem- 
bership consists in signing the simple 
pledge: “I am against war.” The pur- 
pose, according to Lederer, is to “out- 
law war by a nation-wide popular vote 
throughout the world.” 


« 
FAITH: Pastor Gets Rattlesnake 
Bite; Lets Prayers Save Him 


“Nothing can hurt me because I have 
faith.” This boast was made many 
times by the Rev. Albert Teester, Holi- 
ness minister of a Cullowhee Mountain 
community near Sylva, N. C. 

His boast spread through the moun- 
tains. Tired of hearing it, some of his 
faithful, whose ritual includes twisting 
their bodies in weird fashion and speak- 
ing in unknown tongues, decided to put 
him to the test. A week ago Sunday 
night, entering the weather-board 
church where the congregation sat on 
rough board seats, they offered the 
preaching Mr. Teester a five-foot rattle- 
snake. 

It was too late for him to draw back. 
He had often quoted the Scriptural 
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text: “Thou shalt take up serpents.” 
He had declared a snake could not hurt 
him because he had faith. 

Taking the reptile, he held it aloft 
and called upon his congregation to 
witness that the snake would not at- 
tack ‘“‘a disciple of God.” While he held 
the serpent it reared its head twice and 
sank deadly fangs into the minister’s 
arm. 

With an agonizing cry Mr. Teester 
dropped the snake, ran through his 
gaping and stunned congregation and 
rolled in pain on the church lawn. The 
parishioners poured out after him. 
Some one said: “Arise and walk.” He 
obeyed but after walking twenty feet 
fell to the ground again. Someone of- 
fered him corn whisky which he refused. 
“Whisky only makes the snake mad- 
der,” he said. “I am a disciple of God 
and He will take care of it.” 

When he got home to bed his arm 
swelled to the size of a stove pipe and 
became black and blue. His tongue 
swelled until it filled his mouth and he 
could not speak. He waved aside a doc- 
tor. “I take God for my healer,” he had 
declared. 

All last week Mr. Teester’s flock 
prayed. Last Sunday he was up and 
preached to his people in a member’s 
mountain cabin. His eyes flashing, he 
waved his still-swollen arm and shouted: 
“Jesus told me to do it.” His rugged 
mountaineer flock replied: ‘“‘Hallelujah!”’ 

In New York, Dr. Raymond L. Dit- 
mars, snake authority at Bronx Zoo, 
New York, said: “I do not advise 
preachers or anyone else to follow the 
example this mountain man has set 
. .. about 15 per cent of the persons 
bitten by rattlesnakes die . . . a strong 
man has a good chance to recover even 
without treatment.” 


- 
PRESBYTERIANS: “Blasphemy” 


Shout Censured Reactionaries 


Last Friday, Dr. William C. Covert, 
Moderator of the General Assembly, 
wrote an official letter to Presbyter- 
ians. He declared church members 
overwhelmingly approved the assem- 
bly’s demand of June that the Inde- 
pendent Board of Foreign Missions dis- 
band. 

This board was founded because 
Fundamentalists balked at helping to 
support liberal teachings of mission- 
aries the official board sent out. 

Dr. J. Gresham Machen, president 
of the independent board, replied with 
a countercharge. He said the official 
board distributes a booklet which pro- 
motes “a thoroughgoing denial of the 
deity of Christ.” Further, he said, 
when General Assembly put support of 
the official board “on a par with at- 
tendance upon the Lord’s Supper, as 
something that is compulsory... it is 
saying something which in the opinion 
of some of us is almost blasphemous.” 

Official board executives smilingly 
showed receipts of $389,128 for the past 
four months, a 9 per cent increase over 
the same period last year. Evidently 
church members approved of them. 


SCIENCE 





EXPLORERS: Beebe Under Sea 
Level; Byrd Under Snowdrifts 


The world’s two best-publicized scien- 
tists last week contributed further 
news to the world’s press. 


BeeBe: Out from St. George’s, Ber- 
muda, aboard the barge Ready, went 
Dr. William Beebe at dawn one morn- 
ing. With him went his pretty blond 
assistant, Gloria Hollister, and his 
handsome 35-year-old backer-scientist 
friend, Otis Barton. 

When the Ready was eight miles off 
coral-made Nonesuch Island, Dr. Bee- 
be’s bald and Mr. Barton’s semi-bald 
heads disappeared through the 400- 
pound door of a giant, two-ton steel 
sphere. The contraption, built to probe 
new oceanic depths, was the bathy- 
sphere Barton built in 1930. 


The door sealed, a heavy crane picked 
up the sphere and lowered Beebe and 
Barton into the Atlantic. For an hour 
and 44 minutes steel cable slowly un- 
reeled from deck drums, sinking the 
bathysphere to a depth of 2,510 feet— 
a figure which exceeded the 1933 Bar- 
ton-Beebe record by 310 feet. With a 
fine flair for quotable simile, Dr. Beebe 
described ‘fish like roman candles.’”’ He 
saw “schools of rare lampanyctus, 
hatchet fish, and thousands of squid.” 
He hoped to make a deeper dive this 
week. 


Byrp: After two futile attempts to 


William Beebe (Right), Otis Barton, and the Bathysphere 
in Which They Went Down to a Record Depth in the Sea 


reach Admiral Byrd at his weather sta- 
tion, 123 miles south of his big Little 
America camp, a tractor party last 
week succeeded in ending his lone, four. 
and-a-half-month vigil. 

Guided for the last ten miles by q 
light on top of his snow-buried camp, 
the tractor chugged through the Ant- 
arctic dusk and finally pulled up at the 
roof door. There stood the shaggy. : 
headed, stubble-bearded expedition 
leader. He was weak but in good 
health. “Come on down and get warm. 
I have some hot soup for you,” he said, 

After resting, the party intended to 
go north some time this week. 


© 
DIONNES: Johns Hopkins Radium 


Relieves Quintuplet’s Tumor 


Smallest, prettiest and most temper- 
amental of the Dionne quintuplets is 
3-pound, 14-ounce Marie. It was this 
wrinkled, 70-odd-day-old baby’s right 
thigh that physicians watched last 
week. Day by day they saw growing 
smaller the tiny liver-colored and mush- 
room-shaped tumor that for a while 
threatened to spread and take her life. 

The blood-cell-packed blotch disap- 
peared because Johns Hopkins’s famous 
emeritus-Professor of Gynecology, Dr. 
Howard A. Kelly, had ordered $60,000- 
worth of radium from Baltimore. When 
his son arrived at the faded-yellow 
Dionne house at Callander, Ont., Dr. 
Kelly motored over from his Maque- 
tawan, Ont., Summer home 70 miles 
away. 
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Part of One Day’s Wash for the Dionne Quintuplets, 


Father and: son then picked up pint- 
sized Marie, laid her on a kitchen oper- 
ating table, and strapped the precious 
felt-encased radium to her leg. For 
44 minutes swift radium rays peppered 
the tumor. When the adhesive tape 
holding the radium in place was ripped 
off, Baby Marie let go a sharp yelp. 
By the middle of this week her tumor 
should be completely gone, and the doll- 
sized Dionne should be in ship-shape 
condition. 

Since their birth May 28, the five 
Dionne babies have progressed with 
amazing rapidity. At birth their weight 
totaled 13 pounds, 6 ounces, and they 
looked, according to a Canadian woods- 
man, like a bunch of “skinned squir- 
rels.” By last week their weight was 
better than 23 pounds, and they looked 
like plump, healthy babies. Because 
they were born two months premature- 
ly, their weights and appearances last 
week tallied closely with those of 10- 
day-old children. 

Fed at three-hour intervals, the 
Dionne ‘“quints’” since their birth have 
consumed about a beer barrel of 
mother’s milk shipped in from Toronto 
and Montreal. Last week “automatic” 
feeding ceased, and the three healthiest 
(Annette, Yvonne, and Emilie) were 
given regulation baby bottles. 

Chief credit for the Dionnes’ longev- 
ity justly goes to Dr. Allen Roy Da- 
foe, plump, smiling Canadian back- 
woods general practitioner. He keeps 
his charges in incubators warmed to 
() degrees Fahrenheit and sees that 
the two Red Cross nurses let no one 
without sterile gowns and gauze masks 
into the baby room. To date the only 
persons who have actually been in the 
room with the babies are Forrest 
Davis, Scripps-Howard reporter; a 
hewspaper photographer who pleaded 
he wanted pictures for: science; Father 
and Mother Dionne; Dr. Kelly and his 
son; Dr. Dafoe; the wife of a Provincial 
Cabinet member, and the two nurses. 

Others have gaped through the win- 
dow cut between the nursery and a 
bedroom. That still others will gape 
at the babies in a Century of Progress 
Side show now seems unlikely. To get 





Olivia Dionne out of the vaudeville con- 
tract he hastily signed, Attorney Gen- 
eral Arthur W. Roebuck recently ap- 
pointed Dr. Dafoe, Grandfather Dionne, 
and two others as guardians of the 
“quints.” 

Another Canadian provincial judge 
last week declared the Dionne babies 
“international characters.” He said 
Scripps-Howard newspaper camera men 
could photograph them, despite pro- 
tests of Chicago promoters who claim 
exclusive privileges under a contract 
signed by Mr. Dionne. 


During these mild legal wrangles, 
gifts continued to shower the “quints.” 
The Electrolux Company sent a kero- 
sene refrigerator which is run on fuel 
supplied by the Shell Oil Co. 


Biggest gift donors so far are the 
Red Cross and Ontario Province. To- 
gether they have been spending about 
$500 monthly for the babies’ support. 
Recently, work began on a $5,000 hos- 
pital—a Winter home for the children 
—adjoining the Dionne home. 


To bring the hospital nearer the vil- 
lage of Callander, a new hard-surfaced 
road, two and a half miles long, is 
under construction. Along the right- 
of-way, linesmen last week strung tele- 
phone and electric light wires for 
Canada’s most famous family. 


* 
DYSENTERY: 
To Gobble New Jersey Germs 


Enlisted 


Phages 


There are two main types of dysen- 
tery. One is amebic, caused by a 
single-celled, nucleated mass of proto- 
plasm. Last Summer this scourged 
Chicago, second largest United States 
city. The other is bacillary dysentery, 
caused by sluggish, rod-like bacteria. 
An epidemic of the latter type last 
week raged on the banks of the Hud- 
son and threatened the country’s largest 
city, New York. 

The epidemic started July 21 across 
from New York in sprawling, dingy 
Jersey City. During the early days a 
few ambulance loads of sufferers, most- 
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ly children, were taken to the local 
medical center. By last week, as cas- 
ualties neared 200, a score a day were 
carted to isolation wards. Six lay dead. 

Hudson County health officers 
searched frantically for causes. Aware 
that filth is responsible for the disease, 
as in the case of typhoid fever, they 
looked suspiciously at the municipal 
water supply. It passed muster. After 
examination, street ice-cream peddlers 
were banned. 

Then health officials studied the cheap 
pond ice used to cool refrigerator cars. 
In railroad yards this ice is sold or 
given to the poor. Distribution was 
stopped. Presses were started, and 
10,000 pamphlets on dysentery pre- 
cautions were rushed through a print- 
ing plant and distributed free. 

When a few cases were reported in 
Weehawken, N. J., Coney Island, and 
New York City, health men became 
alarmed. A general epidemic, in which 
death rates might run as high as 30 per 
cent, was a serious matter. 

Humming with activity was the lab- 
oratory of the gloomy old Post-Gradu- 
ate Hospital in New York. There re- 
search workers prepared broths of bac- 
teriophages—mysterious agents of de- 
struction which eat up harmful bac- 
teria. Financed by the Josiah Macy 
Jr. Foundation, Post-Graduate workers 
daily shipped tubes of phages packed 
in ice to Jersey. 

The microbe of the present Jersey 
epidemic was isolated years ago by 
Dr. Simon Flexner, distinguished head 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
discovery that there was a phage that 
would gobble up the germ was largely 
the work of Dr. Felix d’Herelle, great 
French bacteriologist who formerly 
taught at Yale and is now doing re- 
search in Paris. 

Fed to dysentery patients three times 
a day, phages sometimes perform 
miracles. Some patients are cured in 
two days. Some require two weeks. 
Others get no benefit. 

The single good feature about bacil- 
lary dysentery is that a second attack 
is highly unlikely. This is not true of 
the Chicago-type disease. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


PICTORIAL REVIEW: Hearst 
Gets 2,000,000 More Readers 


William Randolph Hearst is able to 
satisfy almost any woman’s magazine 
tastes. For the homey woman he has 
his beautiful Home and Field (merged 
with House Beautiful); for the smart 
woman, his sleek Harpers Bazaar; for 
the social woman, his chatty Town and 
Country. To reach the housewife, he 
has his big Good Housekeeping. Last 
week the San Simeon, Calif., rancher 
acquired an additional 2,000,000 wom- 
en readers when he bought Pictorial 
Review. 

Leading publications in the woman’s 
magazine field are the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company’s Ladies Home Journal 
and Crowell’s Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. Each has a circulation of 
about 2,500,000. Close behind these 
giants come McCall’s, Good MHouse- 
keeping, Delineator, and Pictorial Re- 
view, with circulation of about 2,000,- 
000 each. 

With Pictorial Review added to Good 
Housekeeping, Mr. Hearst is in a posi- 
tion to dominate the woman’s field. 
Richard E. Berlin is the mainspring of 
the Hearst magazine group, which in- 
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cludes such diverse publications as the 
plebeian American Druggist and the 
elegant British Connoisseur, and totals 
6,000,000 circulation. Now in his late 
30s Mr. Berlin has climbed in half a 
dozen years from an advertising sales- 
man’s job on Hearst’s Motor Boating 
to general managership of the Inter- 
national Magazine group. Successfully 
aggressive, he has climbed over many 
heads in his rapid ascent. Now at the 
top of the pile, he is generally given 
credit for Hearst’s two magazine acqui- 
sitions of 1934: House Beautiful and 
Pictorial Review. 


« 
JOAN LOWELL: “Gal Reporter” 


Becomes a “Forgotten W oman” 


An old dodge of newspaper city edi- 
tors is to get prominent “names” to 
inform readers about their own city. 
Thus, last year, the Scripps-Howard 
World-Telegram hired young David 
Binney Putnam to tell New Yorkers 
about his difficulties in finding a city 
job. Last week, the blatant Daily Mir- 
ror, New York tabloid, took on Joan 
Lowell, explorer and tall-tale spinner, 
to report on the city’s ‘80,000 Forgot- 
ten Women.” 

The forgotten legion included “girls 
and women of good education . . . quiet, 
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neatly dressed, undernourished, and dis. 
couraged”—and, of course, broke anq 
jobless. Donning a tattered dress, an. 
cient beret, and run-down shoes, Miss 
Lowell took to the streets for foy, 
days. 

All in all, the author of “Cradle of 
the Deep” and “Gal Reporter” had a 
rough time. The whole stunt, done 
gratis in six week-day instalments for 
the Hearst-owned tabloid to publicize 
the Lowell-made travel pictures, “Aq. 
venture Girl,” (see page 23), was re. 
ported in the breath-taking Lowel] 
style. 

This is not her first excursion into 
the Fourth Estate. The author of “Cra. 
dle of the Deep”—wherein she posed as 
a storm-tossed child of the sea—last 
year hobnobbed with white slavers, rum 
runners, and sweat shoppers in Boston 
to write a running story for another 
tabloid, The Daily Record. Her ex. 
pose of “the crucifixion of the poor” 
was reprinted in “Gal Reporter,” a book 
which “enough of my friends and 
enough of my enemies bought to make 
the $10,000 which has kept my family 
for a year.” 

“Gal Reporter” was a sorry seller 
compared with Miss Lowell’s whooping 
“Cradle of the Deep” of which 200,000 
copies were sold. But it furnished most 
of the money that financed her fiction- 
ized travel picture. 

To get material for the movie, Miss 
Lowell started out from New York a 
year ago last April, aboard her 48-foot, 
two-masted schooner, Black Hawk. She 
was headed around the world. She got 
no farther than the West Indies and 
Central America. En route, and amid 
“sets” in spectacular Mayan ruins in 
Yucatan, she shot 110,000 feet of film. 
Helping her was one of the motion 
picture industry’s best camera men, 
Harry Squires of “Magic Carpet” fame. 

The characters in the film were her 
father, Capt. Nicholas Wagner; Bill 
Sawyer, one of Smedley Butler's ex- 
marines who sells Real Silk Hosiery in 
his spare time, and Otto Sigler, who is 
a cook in a Hell’s Kitchen, New York, 
restaurant when he is not bounding 
over the Spanish Main. 

The picture finished, Miss Lowell 
sailed back to Miami where she sold 
the Black Hawk to Elliott Roosevelt 
for a Galapagos cruise next Winter. 
With the proceeds she bought a larger 
schooner, Black Hawk II, which she 
hopes to board at Panama next Fall 
to continue -her round-the-world trip. 

Though newspaper men shudder at 
mention of Joan Lowell’s tabloid &- 
ploits, though literary editors groan at 
the thought of her dizzy exploits, the 
public finds her adventure tales reat: 
able. 

In New York Miss Lowell lives at 4 
small Fifty-first Street hotel with Ma 
riano Valdez, the 6-year-old Guatema- 
lan boy she adopted last Winter. Strik- 
ing-looking but not pretty, the “Gal 
Reporter” employs none of the rough 
and tumble water-front language which 
her press agents attribute to her. Swe 
has few illusions about her tear-jerkité 
newspaper copy. Most of it has to b 
paced and styled to tabloid needs by ® 
rewrite man. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN: Britain Invades U. S. 
Market With Improved Shows 


With the light of battle in his eye 
and six fine new films in his luggage, 
Jeffrey Bernerd, general manager of 
Gaumont-British Films arrived recently 
in New York. He came as vanguard 
of the British invasion of the Ameri- 
can film market. 

About a year ago Gaumont-British 
Films of America, Inc., was formed to 
distribute English pictures here. Poli- 
cies were considered, features arranged. 
Now the last step is to be taken—dis- 
tribution. 

Mr. Bernerd plans to have a sales- 
man in every key city in the United 
States who will show pictures to Amer- 
ican exhibitors. If the complexities of 
the block-booking system make this 
impractical, Gaumont-British will hire 
or buy theatres of its own. It is de- 
termined, above all else, to make Amer- 
icans realize that British films are now 
on a par with American products. 


So far Mr. Bernerd has received cor- 
dial cooperation and promises of help 
irom American competitors. For their 
mutual good, he hopes this will last. 
Gaumont-British has a capital of $75,- 
000,000 and owns almost 400 theatres 
in Britain. In the past it has been a 
prize customer of American producers, 
buying and showing their films in these 
houses. It expects like treatment in 
America. Otherwise, Gaumont hints, 
things might not be so easy for Holly- 
wood products in Great Britain. 


The British Company has inaugurat- 
ed a new system of film-making, set- 
ting a minimum production cost of 
$200,000 for each picture. Some pic- 
tures cost a great deal more. Gau- 
mont’s “Jew Suss’”’ consumed $500,000. 
The “Chu Chin Chow” production cost 
$400,000. With the best technicians 
available, improved sound equipment 
and international stars as drawing 
cards, the invading company is sure its 
venture will be successful. 


Mr. Bernerd stated he knew of no 
plans to sign Douglas Fairbanks Jr., 
but confirmed that his company had 
signed George Arliss to make three 
films. The first, “The Iron Duke,” is 
now in production. Mr. Arliss will 
break all salary records by receiving 
$200,000 for this one picture. This is 
the first time the 66-year-old star has 
made a picture in England, though he 
has been in the movies for fourteen 
years. His second picture will be 
started in April. During the Winter 
Mr. Arliss must return to America to 
make one more film for United Artists. 


Two years ago the United States im- 
ported films from 53 countries, export- 
ed to 104. Now foreign countries are 
looking enviously at the American mar- 
ket. There is no quota law here. A 
lax of 3 cents a foot on exposed and de- 
Veloped negatives is the only customs 
Problem. 


Britain is tightening up her quota 
law. Until 1936 the law demands that 
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George Arliss, Whose First British 
Film Effort Will Pay Him $200,000 


17% per cent of films shown shall be 
British. After that date 20 per cent 
must be British, There was a time 
when American producers selling pro- 
grams to British theatres could pad 
their lists with cheap, unknown British 
talent in order to fill the quota. One 
producer once used a film bought for 
$1,600. It was so dull and trite, en- 
raged British customers yelled; “Take 
it off.” Audiences now demand first 
quality pictures. 


To help them get British-made en- 
tertainment, American producers are 
arranging for London studios. Fox 
Films announces a schédule of twelve 
pictures to be made in England. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer plans to send David 
O. Selznick over in the Fall to super- 
vise several films. 





CURRENT MOTION PICTURES 





ADVENTURE GIRL (RKO): As skipper of the 
“Black Hawk,” Joan Lowell goes treasure- 
hunting with thrilling results, 


ONE MORE RIVER (Universal): John Gals- 
worthy’s last novel, in which he atta¢ks 
Britain’s divorce laws, has been severely 
cut in screen form. It deals only with the 
marital difficulties of Lady Cleare Corven 
(Diana Wynyard). Yet the picture is a fine 
production and catches the book’s cru- 
sading spirit. 

SIDE STREETS (Warner): An elderly shop- 
keeper (Aline MacMahon) fights a valiant 
battle to keep her young sailor husband 
(Paul Kelly). The lure of other ladies is 
strong, but Aline wins out. 


HOUSEWIFE (Warner): Bette Davis slips 
back into the usual role of a siren in this 
trite triangle story. Disappointing after 
her unusual performance in “Of Human 
Bondage.”’ 





STAGE: “Life Begins at 8:40” 
In Boston With Kleig Lights 


Kleig lights and Klaxons welcomed 
the theatrical season’s first event, which 
took place in Boston last week. Open- 
ing night, expensive cars brought celeb- 
rities from New York, Philadelphia, and 
Summer resorts to the Shubert Thea- 
tre. The attraction was “Life Begins at 
8:40,” a John Murray Anderson pro- 
duction. 

The crowd was the biggest a Boston 
theatre has seen in four years; the cash 
returns recalled boom times. Gleeful 
producers said the show would re- 
main in Boston an extra week before 
moving to New York Aug. 21. 

Presented ‘by the Messrs. Shubert, 
“Life Begins at 8:40” has novelties 
enough to satisfy the most Broadway- 
weary theatre goer. The combined 
genius of Mr. Anderson and Albert 
Johnson has been employed. A dual re- 
volving stage, which Anderson calls “a 
Lazy Susan,” is startlingly effective in 
the song number, “‘Let’s Take a Walk 
Around the Block.” The “Lazy Susan,” 
set with miniature brownstone houses, 
turns. Meanwhile the front of the stage, 
where actors are singing and dancing, 
revolves in the opposite direction. 

In other numbers multicolored lights 
are used against a setting of white 
and off-white. Actors cavort in white 
costumes splashed with brilliant tones. 
Mr. Johnson was particularly proud of 
his new “corrugated cyclorama.” A reg- 
ular cyclorama is a back-drop in semi- 
circular form smooth on the surface. 
The Johnson invention is set in a 
straight line and has a corrugated sur- 
face on which small spotlights play 
with bizarre effects. 

Bert Lahr, comedian, rises to new 
heights in some sterling satire. One of 
his best efforts comes when he en- 
counters a hilarious quartet consist- 
ing of Rabelais, De Maupassant, Bo- 
caccio, and Balzac. These famous 
naughty men bewail: “A book like 
‘Ulysses’ makes us look like sissies.” 
As Mayor LaGuardia, “Il Duce of 
New York,” Mr. Lahr made critics 
roar. His motto in this skit is: “A 
gondola for every red-head, brunette, 
and blonde-ola.” 

Groucho Marx dashed down from his 
own theatrical activities in Skowhegan, 
Me., to attend the opening. Jack 
Sharkey, former heavyweight cham- 
pion, George Gershwin and National 
Broadcasting’s John Royal were among 
the handclappers. Marguerite Matzen- 
auer, Austrian contralto, came from 
Philadelphia to see her 20-year-old 
daughter, Adrienne, perform. Miss Mat- 
zenauer started off in the chorus but 
graduated to a leading part when Fran- 
ces Williams fell ill two days after the 
show opened. 


MARX BROTHER: Groucho Parades 
Before Footlights-in Barrymore Role 


Tongues wagged this season when 
mustachioed Groucho Marx appeared 
with his family in the vicinity of the 
Lakewood Players, successful Summer 
theatre group in Skowhegan, Me. Rum- 
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or said he was going to appear as a 
guest star. Last week he did. 

. Taking the part of Oscar Jaffe in the 
Ben Hecht-Charles MacArthur play, 
“Twentieth Century,” he competed for 
honors with John Barrymore and Mof- 
fat Johnson who played the part in 
movie and Broadway presentations re- 
spectively. The audience agreed he 
compared creditably with his notable 
predecessors. 

This is one of the rare times when 
any one of the four Marx brothers has 
been seen on the stage without the 
others. Grandson of a strolling German 
magician, whose daughter married a 
New York tailor, Groucho Marx is a 
clown both off and on stage. His soberer 
side is satisfied by reading serious 
books. 

At 14 he ran away from his Man- 
hattan home and played in a melodrama 
called “The Man of Her Choice.” Re- 
turning to the family group, he joined 
his brothers in inventing crazy antics 
that carried them to heights of pop- 
ularity on Broadway and the screen. 
Now, at 45, he sets sail alone again. 


EQUITY: Managers Must Not Overwork 
Rehearsing Actors Until Final Week 


Last week the council of the Actors 
Equity Association passed a _ resolu- 
tion that should make life easier for 
actors. Equity resolved that daily re- 
hearsals of coming dramatic produc- 
tions be limited to eight hours. In mu- 
sical shows, actors and members of the 
chorus may rehearse only seven hours a 
day. Time must be allowed for meals 
and rest periods. Managers must ap- 
pear on time and must not keep im- 
patient Thespians waiting too long. 

Since most plays are largely written 
in rehearsal, Equity has decreed that 
its ruling shall not hold for the final 
week. As opening night approaches, 
producers may snap the lash as long 
and hard as they like. Veteran troup- 
ers looked back on the days of heart- 
less, grinding training and thanked 
their stars for Equity’s power. 

The question of salary before the 
show opens is still a thorn in the in- 
dustry’s side. A producer does not like 
to pay out cash while training a staff 
for a production that may fail at the 
box office. Equity has not insisted on 
salary, but has limited rehearsal per- 
iods to four weeks for dramatic and 
five weeks for musical shows.. 

Since 1913 a group of artists, includ- 
ing such figures as Ethel Barrymore, 
Ed Wynn, and—until her death— 
Marie Dressler, has been fighting for 
actors’ rights. The first six years saw 
a bitter losing battle in which mana- 
gers made blithe promises only to break 
them. 

In August, 1919, word blazed over 
Broadway “ ‘Lightnin’’ has struck!” 
The entire cast of that hit walked out 
and picketed the theatre. The power- 
ful Ziegfeld and Shubert factions, hos- 
tile to Equity, instituted legal actions. 
Twelve other New York houses soon 
were involved. Stage hands and musi- 
cians joined with Equity. The Produc- 
ing Managers Association, which 
started the whole affair by refusing to 
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Groucho Marx, Who Took John Bar- 
rymore’s Role in “Twentieth Century” 


recognize Equity, found itself suddenly 
helpless. 

After a month of combat, the oppos- 
ing sides came to terms. In a memor- 
able meeting at the St. Regis Hotel, 
Sept. 6, 1919, the proud managers asso- 
ciation accepted defeat. In this great- 
est of all theatre-world struggles, 37 
plays closed; 16 were prevented from 
opening, and the cost to all concerned 
was figured at about $3,000,000. 

Since that eventful date Actors Equi- 
ty Association has been a powerful in- 
fiuence. A council of 50 serves for a 
five-year term. Four years ago, it 
ruled 10,000 members. The depression 
has reduced this number to 4,200. 
Equity passes no laws—only “resolu- 
tions’—but managers have learned a 
grim lesson. The “resolutions” are rig- 
idly adhered to. 

One of Equity’s greatest achieve- 
ments has been in the matter of sal- 
ary. Since 1919 the minimum weekly 
wage for chorus girls has been $30 in 
New York, $35 elsewhere. Last year 
the question of minimum salary for 
actors was attacked. Some producers 
paid young talent as little as $12 a 
week. 

A “resolution” announced that junior 
members (those actors in the profes- 
sion less than two years) should: get 
not less than $25 weekly. For all oth- 
ers, a limit of $40 was set. 

Acting is not highly remunerative. 
Frank Gillmore, president of Equity, 
and Alfred Harding, editor of its offi- 
cial publication, estimate the average 
yearly stage salary as $2,000. 
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MUSIC: Boston Hails With Joy 
Gift of Stradivarius Quarte 










Bostonian lovers of chamber music 
can once more hold up their heads ang 
look New Yorkers in the eye. Map. 
hattan must now share with Beacon 
Hill the honor of possessing a Stradi. 
varius Quartet. 

Last week, before sailing for Ry. 
rope, Mrs. Matthew John Whittall an. 
nounced that she had at last succeeded 
in collecting two Stradivarius violins 
a viola, and a cello. This Fall she wil] 
arrange for a quartet to play them. 

About eighteen months ago, Mrs, 
Whittall commissioned Louis Krasner, 
concert violinist, to search for four in- 
struments made by the great violin- 
maker. So few exists that they almost 
all have names. The precious four 
are now ‘safely stowed away in a 
Boston bank, awaiting their Fall de- 
but. 

Mr. Krasner will act as first violinist. 
He will have the joy of using the 
$100,000 Arthur Betts violin, named 
after the supposed original owner. 
The second violin is the Messiah, and 
came from the collection of Alfred Hill 
of London. Rarest of all is the viola, 
once part of the Rodman Wanamaker 
collection. There are only six “Strad” 
violas in existence, two of which are 
in America. 

The Castlebarco cello completes the 
quartet. Made of poplar instead of 
the more usual spruce or maple, the 
Castlebarco is clumsy and ugly in ap- 
pearance. Five years ago it was dis- 
played in America, but its ungainly 
proportion discouraged possible pur- 
chasers. Its tone has an exquisite 
richness rarely equalled in cellos. 

Mrs. Whittall, 65-year-old widow of 
the wealthy Worcester, Mass., carpet 
manufacturer, is noted for philanthropic 
and musical activities. In 1929 she 
gave the Massachusetts Grand Lodge 
of Masons the Whittall country estate, 
“Juniper Hall,” near Worcester, “for 
relief of distress.” She now lives in 
the old, fashionable section of the 
Back Bay at the foot of Beacon Hill. 
Her acts of generosity are performed 
in the most unobtrusive manner. 

Antonio Stradivari, third generation 
of the Cremona violin-makers, made 
his now priceless fiddles to order for 
$100. During his life he made 1,116, 
of which only 602 are known today. 
The Messiah (1716) and the Betts 
(1704) are listed among his most fa- 
mous instruments. 

The greatest care must be taken of 
such valuable violins when not in use. 
Snug in a silken bag, they are then 
placed in a velvet-lined case. The 
case is then put in a fireproof safe 
where an even temperature must be 
maintained. A fine English liquid pol- 
ish is used for cleaning, choice of 
polish being of utmost importance 2 
order not to mar the exquisite orang* 
red varnish typical of a Stradivarius. 

Mr. Krasner is the only member of 
the quartet yet chosen. Born in the 
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province of Kiev, Russia, he came to 
America when he was 5. At 10 he 
pegan studying the violin. 

A few years later, hailed as a child 
prodigy, he played in restaurants and 
cafes in his home town, Providence, 
rp. 1. After finishing his studies at 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music, Mr. Krasner began a career as 
concert violinist that has taken him 
to many countries. For the past three 
months, the musician has been in 
Vienna. 

The Stradivarius Quartet now mak- 
ing its home in New York was organ- 
jzed four years ago. It has played 
pefore audiences in the United States 
and Europe. The “Strads’” were 
bought by Mr. Felix Warburg, financier 
and philanthropist. 

Wolfe Wolfinsohn is first violinist, 
Alfred Pochon, both second violinist 
and manager, Mr. Warburg’s_ son, 
Gerald F., appears as cellist, and Nico- 
las Moldavan is viola player. Mr. 
Moldavan, once a member of the 
Flonzaley Quartet is noted for the 
superb tone he coaxes from the viola. 
At one time he was a musician at 
the Rumanian Court. 


NEW OPERA: Deems Taylor Is Busied 
With a Rip Van Winkle From China 


“A sort of Chinese Rip Van Winkle,” 
explained Deems Taylor, prolific and 
talented musician, as he spoke of his 
latest plans for an opera. Mr. Taylor 
has retired to his farm near Stamford, 
Conn., and given up radio work to con- 
centrate on composing. By December, 
he hopes to have the opera completed 
and will then turn his attention to its 
orchestration. 

Mr. Taylor’s collaborator is his for- 
mer wife, Mary Kennedy. She is writ- 
ing the libretto taken from “The Story 
of Ming-Y,” second tale in Lafcadio 
Hearn’s ‘Some Chinese Ghosts.” 


The plot tells of a young Chinese poet 
who meets a fair lady in a forest. 
The lady announces she has long ad- 
mired his poems and asks him to be her 
guest for the night. The poet wakes at 
what he thinks is the next dawn to find 
he has been asleep 1,000 years. “He 
finds consolation in a young girl’s love. 


The intense Mr. Taylor has tried his 
talents in many directions. Besides 
achieving fame for the operas “Peter 
Ibbetson” and “The King’s Henchman,” 
he has shone as club entertainer, choir 
singer, radio announcer, and landscape 
painter. Music has always been his 
greatest mode of expression. 


Born in New York City, 1885, the 
slender blond composer began putting 
down notes when he was 10. While at- 
tending New York University he wrote 
the music for four campus shows. 
Later he turned to journalism and in 
1916 became assistant Sunday editor of 
The New York Tribune. He left five 
years later to become music critic of 
The New York World. 


“Tf I have five years in which to do a 
given piece of work,” says this versa- 
le composer, “I like to loaf or fool 
around on my Connecticut farm for 
tbout four years and three months. 
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Then I have to work my head off for 
the rest of the allotted time.” 


In 1927, New York’s Metropolitan 
Opera gave the premiere of “The 
King’s Henchman,” based on Edna St. 
Vincent Millay’s libretto. At the end 
of the performance, there were 37 
curtain calls. Applause lasted 25 min- 
utes. 


“Peter Ibbetson” won him further ac- 
claim. This opera has no overture. 
“An overture would only slow down the 
action,” Mr. Taylor explained. 


ART: Court-Approved Bronze of 
Bird’s Spirit Goes to Museum 


In the spacious entrance hall of New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art, 50 
inches of polished bronze glowed be- 
fore a powder-blue curtain. Shaped 
like a large blade of grass, Brancusi’s 
“Bird in Space” is probably the only 
work of art that has received a court 
decree defining it as such. Last week 
an anonymous donor presented the 
museum with a duplicate of the sculp- 
ture that harried the United States 
customs eight years ago. 


In 1926, when the statue first ar- 
rived in America, indignant customs 
officials clapped a 40 per cent tax on 
it. A bird without legs, beak, wings or 
feathers was no bird at all, they con- 
tended; it was a clever way of smug- 
gling polished bronze into the country 
duty free. Half a dozen modern artists 
and experts, led by Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney, took the matter to court. 
The “Bird,” they claimed, was not an 
image but the spirit of a bird. A dazed 
and baffled judge finally ruled it was a 
work of art and therefore not taxable. 
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“Bird in Space:” The Customs Men 
Called It Just a Chunk of Bronze 





ACME 


Deems Taylor at His Farm Home Near Stamford, Conn., Where 
He Is Hatching an Opera About a Long-Sleeping Chinese Poet 
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TRANSITION 





MARRIED: Willard S. Karn, bridge 
player, and Lili Dawydoff, daughter of 
a “White” Russian General, by a 
“marrying parson” at Elkton, Md. 
With P. Hal Sims, David Burnstine, 
and Oswald Jacoby (see page 15), Mr. 
Karn was a member of the “Four 
Horsemen” bridge team. ‘‘No, she does 
not play bridge,” he told reporters. 


®Laurance Spelman Rockefeller, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller 
Jr., and Mary French, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. John French of New York, 
in the Congregational Church at Wood- 
stock, Vt. ae 


Divorce Sovucut: By Arthur Guy 
Empey, author of the wartime book 
“Over the Top,” from Marguerite Em- 
pey, in Los Angeles. Mr. Empey says 
his wife nagged and upbraided him, 
and called him “old and fat and lazy.” 

DivorceD: Conrad Nagel, film actor, 
by Ruth Helms Nagel, in Juarez, Mex- 
ico. An “ideal” marriage of fifteen 
years was terminated, according to 
Mrs. Nagel, because “Conrad was away 
in the East engaged in theatrical work 
so much of the time that it was hard 
for us to make a go of it.” Both an- 
nounced that they planned to see each 
other frequently and that the separa- 
tion “is entirely friendly.” 

ARRIVED: Irving Berlin and Moss 
Hart, collaborators on the musical 
comedy, “As Thousands Cheer,” in New 
York, after a round-trip sea voyage to 
Italy. With them they brought Weser, 
Mr. Berlin’s 25-year-old piano. Mr. 
Berlin and Mr. Hart thoroughly en- 
joyed the voyage, said Mr. Berlin, but 
Weser got rheumatism. 


®Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson, ex- 
plorers, in New York, from another 
African expedition. They brought with 
them their pet gibbon ape Wah, and 
told how they routed a hungry lion by 
throwing a pan of flour in its face. 

DEPARTED: Montagu Norman, gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England, from 
Montreal for England. Usually he goes 
to great lengths to keep his comings 
and goings secret. Last week he strode 
up the gangplank and, to the surprise 
and joy of photographers, shouted af- 
fably: “Wait a minute until I get my 
hat on straight.” 


Diep: William Scott Vare, 66, former 
Republican boss of Philadelphia, of a 
heart attack following six years’ ill- 
ness, at his Summer home near At- 
lantic City. Last of the three Vare 
brothers who ruled Philadelphia politics 
for 40 years and grew wealthy from 
city contracts, Bill Vare was czar of 
the nation’s most notorious personal 
political machine. Elected to the Sen- 
ate in 1926, he was refused a seat be- 
cause of excessive campaign expendi- 
tures. He lost control of the city Re- 
publican machine two months ago. 


® Wilbert Robinson, 70, from 1913 to 
1931 manager of the Brooklyn National 
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Philadelphia Turns Out to Pay Tribute to Its Former 


Political Boss: The Funeral Procession of William S. Vare 


League baseball club, of brain hemor- 
rhage, in Atlanta. “Uncle Robbie,” once 
catcher on the great Baltimore Orioles, 
was one of the best players in history 
and the only one ever to make seven 
hits in seven times at bat. As manager 
of the Brooklyn team, he won pennants 
for them in 1916 and 1920. 

Last week he slipped and fell in his 
bathtub, injuring himself severely. 
Taken to a hospital, he joked with anx- 
ious friends: “None of that stuff; I’m 
too tough to die.” 


® Augustus Thomas, 77, dean of Ameri- 
can playwrights, of a heart attack, at 
Nyack, N. Y. Railroad clerking, news- 
paper reporting, and law in St. Louis, 
his home, preceded “Alabama,” his first 
successful play. In 40 years he wrote 
50-odd dramas, melodramas, and com- 
edies, including such darlings of the 
’90s and ’00s as “The Witching Hour,” 
“The Earl of Pawtucket,” and “Ari- 
zona.” 

Active in the now defunct Producing 
Managers Association, he was instru- 
mental in settling the Equity strike of 
1919 (see page 24) and, later, as its 
executive chairman, he held a position 
on Broadway not unlike Will Hays’s in 
the movie world. 

In the last two years failing health 
kept him from the dinners where once 
he was a beloved and witty speaker. 


® Prince Gonzalo, fourth son of former 
King Alfonso of Spain, after a motor 
accident near Krumpendorf, Austria. 
He was driving with Princess Beatrice 
when she suddenly saw Baron Richard 


Neuman on a motorcycle ahead. Swerv-/, 
ing the car to avoid an accident, she 


plunged herself and her brother into a 
wall. ' 
Neither seemed seriously injured, 


and both proceeded to the royal Sun- 
mer villa at Poertschach. Five hours 
later, as the King stood beside him, the 
Prince bled to death of the Hapsburg 
curse—hemophilia. 


® Dolores (Norine Lattimore), famous 
dancer in the London ballet who be- 
came the famous model for the sculptor, 
Jacob Epstein... Wilfred Harold 
Munro, authority on American history 
and professor emeritus at Brown Uni- 
versity .. . John Kane, who at 68 de- 
serted house painting to found a new 
“primitive” school in American art... 
Dr. Rudolf Bolling Teusler, founder of 
St. Luke’s International Hospital in To- 
kyo ... Most Rev. Clarendon Lamb 
Worrell, aged Primate of the Anglican 
Church in Canada . . . George S. Man- 
dell, chairman of the board of directors 
of The Boston Transcript . . . Herbert 
Adams Gibbons, journalist and author 
of “The New Map of Europe” and other 
books on foreign affairs. 


Sick List: Field Marshal Viscount 
Allenby, hero of Palestine (nose bleeds): 
Permitted to attend Toronto dinner in 
his honor. 

William Robinson, explorer rescued 
from Galapagos in May (appendicitis): 
Recovering from second operation. 

Gen. John F. O’Ryan, New York po 
lice commissioner and wartime com 
mander of the Twenty-seventh Division 
(renal colic): improving. 

Kathryn- Milburn, daughter of Dev- 
ereux Milburn, polo player (cut i 
auto accident) : not serious. 

-‘Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloane, owner of 
the Kentucky Derby-winning horse, 
Cavalcade (pneumonia): convalescing 
in Saratoga. 
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PARTY: Youssoupoffs Celebrate 
The “Rasputin” Libel Victory 


Into quiet little. Wilton Place in the 
heart of London’s smart Belgravia, last 
Saturday night, drove  blue-painted 
taxis and sleek limousines. From them 
smartly gowned women and distin- 
guished-looking men stepped to the 
door of a somber, ancient house. In- 
doors, in a cathedral-like reception 
room hung with Elizabethan tapestries 
and filled with austere oak furniture, 
one of the year’s best parties was going 
on. 
Gertrude Lawrence, the English act- 
ress, was there; so was former Mayor 
James J. Walker of New York. It was 
the “victory celebration” given by Fan- 
ny Holtzmann, clever New York theat- 
rical lawyer, for her client, Princess 
Irina Alexandrovna Youssoupoff. 

The victory they were celebrating 
was a notable one. From Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer Pictures the Princess had 
just received a reported $750,000. This 
was in addition to $125,000 damages al- 
ready won in British courts. Not only 
was it reputedly the largest amount 
ever paid in a libel case, but it vindi- 
cated the Princess’s contention that 
the film “Rasputin” libeled her. 


When the famous case was tried last 
March, dowagers and nursemaids alike 
filled the ornate, dirty white Law 
Courts on the Strand. They thrilled 
with horror when Prince Felix Yous- 
soupoff grimly and without emotion 
told how he had battered the Mad Monk 
to death. They murmured sympathet- 
ically as similarities between the life 
of his wife and that of the seduced 
screen heroine, Natasha, were detailed. 
Then counsel denounced the film mag- 
nates for implying that Princess Yous- 
soupoff was an adultress. 

As the jury brought in its over- 
whelming verdict for the Princess, Mr. 
Justice Avory voiced popular opinion: 
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“It is difficult to imagine a worse libel 
upon a@ woman who is happily married 
and upon whose virtue nobody has cast 
a slur than to say she has been seduced 
by a villain such as Rasputin.” 
Encouraged by the verdict, the Prin- 
cess planned to prosecute suits in every 
other nation where the picture had 
been shown. Last week MGM decided 
it would be cheaper to settle out of 
court. Relations between the Princess, 
Miss Holtzmann and MGM officials are 
cordial. The party at Wilton Place was 
held in the home of the mother of Ed- 
mund Goulding, an MGM director. 


LEGAL’ BRIEFS: 
To Eskimo’s 


Judge Flies 
Murder Trial 


Into the stormy Canadian Northwest 
Territory swooped an airplane last 
week. At Coppermine it landed, and a 
party headed by Magistrate J. M. 
Douglas, former Mayor of Edmonton, 
got out. Around them pressed a group 
of Eskimos, curious to know whether 
the visitors were going to buy fox 
skins or inspect caribou. But the 
magistrate asked for Ahigiak, who, 
bedecked in his best furs, smilingly 
posed for photographs. 

The Canadians had hastened by plane 
to try him for murdering his friend 
Aniruak in 1931. In short order they 
convicted the bewildered Eskimo of 
manslaughter, and sentenced him to 
five years in prison. Ahigiak and his 
friends were stunned—unable to under- 
stand why the government was still 
interested in an event three years old. 

FitepD: In New York by John S. 
Shea, Acting Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue, a tax lien against Pelham Gren- 
ville (Plum) Wodehouse, author, and 
Ethel Rowley Wodehouse, his wife. 
The creator of the efficient valet 
Jeeves and his inefficient master Bertie 
Wooster is accused of failing to pay 
$123,826 in income tax. Penalties 
amount to $126,877.59 additional. 


AMALGAMATED PRESS 


Princess and Prince Yousoupel : In Her Honor, a Party; 
in Her Pocketbook, the World’s Biggest Libel Settlement 
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Fat royalties have presumably ac- 
crued to Mr. Wodehouse, whose caustic 
remarks on the English delight Ameri- 
cans and whose slaps at Americans de- 
light the English. Mr. Wodehouse was 
once “embarrassed” to receive $104,000 
from Hollywood producers for doing 
practically nothing. Subsequently he 
was offered the lead in “Once in a 
Lifetime,” the play paralleling his own 
profitable movie experiences, but he 
declined. He explained that “sudden 
work after all this might prove fatal.” 

UPHELD: By Judge Augustus Hand 
and his cousin, Judge Learned Hand, 
both of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, the ruling of Judge John 
Munro Woolsey admitting into the 
United States James Joyce’s “Ulys- 
ses.” 

For a dozen years the book had been 
barred as obscene. The two Judges 
Hand agreed with Judge Woolsey that 
while passages were “coarse, blasphe- 
mous, and obscene,” the book as a 
whole was not. “Nothing,” they said, 
“is more stifling to progress than the 
limitation of the right to experiment 
with a new technique.” 

Martin Conboy, Federal District At- 
torney in New York, who appealed 
from Judge Woolsey’s admission order, 
is now considering a final appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Pai: By Francis H. Shoemaker, 
Minnesota’s Farmer-Labor Congress- 
man, a $75 fine. The ex-convict Repre- 
sentative was convicted in Minneapolis 
May 31 of failing to stop after a 
traffic accident, in which he bumped 
into another car. When the fine had not 
been paid by last week, a traffic judge 
ordered officers to “pick up the Con- 
gressman” and put him in the work- 
house for 30 days. Mr. Shoemaker was 
not at his home in the local Ritz 
Hotel. 

Next day his attorney appeared. 
After rewriting the check originally 
made out to the wrong person, the 
lawyer paid the fine and the case ended. 


WIDE WORLD 
Congressman Shoemaker Paid His 
Fine and Avoided the Workhouse 
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COMEDY HUNT: Radio Is Faced 
With a Laugh Crop Shortage 


WANTED: Comedians, different, dialect, or 
dry. Not dirty. Apply to George Engels, Artists’ 
Bureau, National Broadcasting Co. Radio City, 
immediately. 


Desperate radio supervisors might 
have run this advertisement last week. 
Lehn & Fink, makers of Lysol, soap, 
cosmetics, etc., sent out hurry calls for 
new talent. Their popular Hall of 
Fame program featuring diamond- 
priced screen stars, was abruptly can- 
celed by caustic movie men, because 
the program lost business for the 
movies. 

While stubborn, 6-foot page boys 
guarded audition studios from curious 
press agents, relatives, and columnists, 
act after act was previewed by these 
bereft sponsors. 

“We want comedians,” they demand- 
ed, turning opaque eyes on a hopeful 
array of singers, pianists, and “novelty 
turns.” Talent scouts dug deep down 
into their big bag of tricks, but no 
comedians emerged. 

With no time to send agents scurry- 
ing to Europe, West Coast supper 
clubs, or Chicago’s World Fair for a 
possible rival to Ed Wynn or Gracie 
Allen, executives grew weary of audi- 
tions. They decided temporarily on a 


series of crack jazz bands to fill the 
vacant niche. 





Don Bestor and Joy Lynn Meeting a Radio Demand for Comedy and Music 





Realizing the drought in the come- 
dian market. N. B. C. is trying out 
lanky Ed Lowry, former wise-cracking 
master of ceremonies at the Ambas- 
sador Theatre, St. Louis. Not quite 
ready for a big audition, he is being 
tested on a sustaining program Sunday 
nights at 7, Eastern Standard Time. 

A dearth in comedians is also prev- 
alent at the rival Columbia chain. 
They, too, strongly recommend jazz 
bands to advertisers until a new crop 
of comics develops. Their only avail- 
able buffoon is the gangling Greek, 
George Givot, Max Baer’s former stage 
partner. He is on the air every Tues- 
day night at 8, Eastern Standard Time. 

Broadway’s sure-fire fun-makers are 
already spoken for. Fleischmann’s Joe 
Penner, Chase & Sanborn’s nosey Jimmy 
Durante, Ipana’s blase Fred Allen, 
Tender Leaf Tea’s spluttering Jack 
Pearl, and General Tires’ suave wit, 
Jack Benny, all have long-term con- 
tracts. Other well-known wits like 
Gracie Allen, Eddie Cantor, Will Rog- 
ers, etc., who divide their valuable time 
between pictures and radio, are also 
signed up with other sponsors. 

Lehn & Fink, latest sufferers of the 
comedian shortage, have signed Duke 
Ellington’s dusky musicians, Don Best- 
or, Hal Kemp’s sly orchestra, Leon 
Belasco’s group, Gus Arnheim, and 
Enric Madriguera’s cosmopolitan band, 
to play over the WEAF network on 
successive Sunday nights at 9, Eastern 
Standard Time. 
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Ellington, pride of Harlem’s St. Nich. 
olas Avenue and London’s swanky May- 
fair, is the pioneer of colored bands 
His compositions, “Mood Indigo” ang 
“Sophisticated Lady,” are recognizeg 
by music critics as splendid examples 
of modern jazz. 
of Wales how to play the piano was his 
greatest thrill. 

Don Bestor, whose orchestra follows 
Ellington’s on this series, prides him- 
self on bringing to light a new instry. 
ment. It is the organ-like vibro-harp, 
often used in funeral parlors. He tele- 
graphed the manufacturers for ex. 
clusive rights and inserted the instry- 
ment in his band. 
electrically. It sounds like a composite 
of harp and celeste. 
Schools of Music gave him a professor- 
ship for his discovery. 

Enric Madriguera’s band will be 
heard early in September. He is better 
known by tourists who have heard his 
exotic tango, ‘Adios,’ 
Casino than by radio fans. 
agent claims he is related to Spain's 
ex-King Alfonso. 


Teaching the Prince 


Bestor works it 


The New York 


in Monte Carlo’s 
His press 








BROADCASTS THIS WEEK 





AUG. 23: DANNY MALONE: Ireland's gift ' 


Light face figures indicate A.M 
Black figures P.M. 


Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 


a 
Pacific Standard Time, one hour earlier 


than Daylight Saving Time. 
AUG. 18: NATIONAL TENNIS CHAMPION- 


SHIPS FOR WOMEN: At Forest Hills 
Long Island. Ted Husing, veteran sports 


announcer, will give a play-by-play de- 
scription of this annual event. 2:00 E.T.; 
1:00 C.T.; 12:00 M.T.; 11:00 P.T. COLUM- 
BIA. 


AUG. 19: BUDDY ROGERS: Popular screen 


star and jazz band maestro, co-starred 
with Jeanie Lang, in a light, frothy pro- 
gram. A romantic story interrupts the 


musical portions. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T 
6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. COLUMBIA 


AUG. 20: COL. FRANK KNOX: Publisher of The 


Chicago Daily News, will speak o Busi- 
ness—Free or in Chains?” 6:30 E.T.; 5:30 
C.T.; 4:30 M.T.; 3:30 P.T. NBC—W JZ. 


FRANK PARKER: Excellent tenor re- 
turns from a trip to Hollywood where he 
made a musical comedy picture with Jack 
Benny. He will sing with Harry Horlick’s 
orchestra on a program of all-gypsy music 
8:00 E.T.: 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. 
NBC—WEAF. 


AUG, 21: RICHARD HIMBER: His orchestra, 


featuring Joey Nash, who is becoming 4 
popular tenor. Himber will feature on this 
program his latest song, ‘“‘Tea at the Ritz.” 
8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T 
COLUMBIA, 


AUG, 22: JACK PEARL: Comedian in a light 
half-hour program. Two seasons ago, Pear! 
was one of the highest-priced comedians on 
the air. He has dropped in popularity but 
has a faithful following. His famous friend 


Sharlie, now has more lines. 7:00 E.T.; 
6:00 C.T.; 5:00 M,T.; 4:00 P.T. NBC— 
WEAF. : 
DENNIS KING: Baritone, in the first of 4 
series of new radio shows, featuring 
Katzman’s' orchestra. King’s excellent 
voice has been heard in many 0} 
and last season he received good no 
from the press for his dramatic perform 
ance in “Richard of Bordeaux.” 9:00 E.T.; 
8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. NBC— 
WJZ. 





to 


American radio fans. Malone is a 000 
tenor who from now on is going to be 
heard often on air waves. 6:30 E.T.; 5:30 
C.T.; 4:30 M.T.; 3:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 


AUG. 24: KATE SMITH: Portly singer on 4 


sustaining program. Since her return to 


air waves, radio men hail her as 4 neW 
and better Kate Smith. 7:00 E.T.; 6:00 
C.T.; 5:00 M.T.; 4:00 P.T. COLUMBIA. 

PHIL BAKER: Crack comedian who, with 
his worthy corps of stooges, holds the 
radio spotlight for a half-hour. age 
accordion playing is worth-while, om 
Irene Beasley, blues singer, has an agre’ 


able voice. 8:30 E.T.; %&30 C.T.; 6:30 MT; 
5:30 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 
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SILVER: 


To Join Gold as Base 


Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau Jr. telephoned President 
Roosevelt Thursday of last week. Mr. 
Morgenthau was in Washington and 
the call went to Green Bay, Wis., where 
the President’s special train was side- 
tracked. 

Some minutes later newspaper men 
fled into the Treasury offices for a 
regular press conference. Nothing un- 
usual was expected. 

‘T am going to ask that none of you 
leave the room until we have finished,” 
Mr. Morgenthau requested. “I have an 
important announcement to make.” 

After a momentary pause, the Sec- 
retary said in conversational tones: 
“We have nationalized silver.” 

Then he read the President’s order 
and the proclamation which commands 
all holders of silver bullion to deliver 
their metal to government mints and 
assay Offices within 90 days. The pen- 
alty for disobedience is confiscation of 
metal stocks and a fine of twice the 
hoard’s amount. 


Mr. Morgenthau refused to guess 
how much silver would be affected, say- 
ing that neither he nor anyone else 
knew. The Treasury, he announced, 
would pay 50.01 cents a fine troy ounce 
for it. Experts quickly figured that 
the privately owned silver stocks in this 
country could not exceed 250,000,000 
ounces, Meaning a currency issue of 
about $125,000,000. 


Mr. Morgenthau merely shrugged 
and smiled when asked about the new 
monetary white rabbit’s inflationary as- 
pects. “What is inflation?” he parried. 
“Bring me some books on inflation.” 


REACTION: The news reached secur- 
ity markets when stock prices were in 
the doldrums. Radical implications in 
the President’s Green Bay speech— 
which came over the wires five min- 
utes before the Morgenthau announce- 
ment—had discouraged those who bet 
on corporation profits. 


The silver news shot stock prices up- 
ward. Government bonds tumbled; the 
dollar was attacked in foreign exchange 
markets—indications that the latest 
monetary tinkering was interpreted as 
inflationary. 


Financial experts pooh-poohed the 
idea of inflation. The currency to be 
issued against the silver would be 
oly a drop in the country’s total credit 
bucket. The silver order seemed a 
gical step in carrying out provisions 
of the Silver Purchase Act of 1934. 
Section 2 clearly declares it “the policy 
ofthe United States that the proportion 
of silver to gold in the monetary stocks 
of the United States should be in- 
eased, with the ultimate objective of 
taving and maintaining one-fourth of 


te monetary value of such stocks in 


silver,” 


Bullion Is Swept Into Treasury Vaults 
for the National Currency 


PRosBLEmM: Treasury silver purchases 
were known to have been heavy re- 
cently, but the goal of a monetary 
base of 25 per cent silver and 75 per 
cent gold had not been nearly attained. 
The act specified no time limit, but gave 
the Treasury authority to purchase sil- 
ver up to $1.29 an ounce in foreign 
markets and up to 50 cents in domestic 
markets. 

On the basis of present gold sup- 
plies, it is estimated that the Treasury 
would have to buy 35,000 tons of silver 
to reach the 25-75 silver-gold relation- 
ship.. This process will have to be 


slow, as all readily available supplies 
in the world hardly equal that amount. 

When the nationalization order came 
through, quotations were within a 
fraction of 50 cents in home markets, 
and Treasury buying there would have 





tallic base ordered by Congress. Fur- 
ther reasons were “to assist in increas- 
ing and stabilizing domestic prices, to 
protect our foreign commerce against 
the adverse effect of depreciated cur- 
rencies.” 


Provisions: Companion piece to the 
gold seizure, the silver order sweeps 
all silver bullion into Treasury vaults. 
More liberal than the gold capture, it 
exempts silver currency, whether “cart- 
wheels” or smaller coins. These legally 
can still be pushed over counters or 
jingled in pockets. Silver ore is also 
exempted, and housewives may still 
keep their silver tableware and plate. 
Golf and tennis champions do not have 
to turn in their embossed cups. If 
necessary, the government will provide 
metal for industrial use at a reasonable 
price. 

The order also exempts silver newly 
mined in this country since the Presi- 
dent’s order of last Decembeer. The 
Treasury will continue to buy this at 
64.5 cents an ounce. 
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Silver Bars in San Francisco: All Bullion Must 
Be Delivered to the Government Within 90 Days 


had to stop with a slight further 
rise. Mr. Morgenthau called attention 
to this when he announced the silver 
order. 

Treasury officials said that the 50.01 
cents set for the metal was the most 
convenient fraction their bookkeepers 
could work out. Using the right of 
eminent domain in confiscating the 
metal, they could legally set any rea- 
sonable price they desired. 

The - President’s proclamation ex- 
plained. that nationalization was. nec- 
essary as a step to reach the 25-75 me- 





Pure silver’s coinage or monetary 
value in the United States is $1.2929 a 
troy ounce, because the standard 
United States silver dollar must legally 
contain a specified number of. grains, 
and an ounce of pure silver will make 
1.29 dollars. 

To reduce the so-called statutory 
price of $1.29 to a reasonable figure, 
the Treasury imposed a charge of 
about 79 cents (or 61 8/25 per cent) 
for coinage costs and seigniorage, Mint 
costs don’t approximate this charge, 
even if the silver is coined. Buying 
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silver for 50 cents and carrying it on 
the books at $1.29, the Treasury makes 
a bookkeeping profit. This is seign- 
iorage, or the fee taken by sovereign 
prerogative. 

Stock markets quieted down, once 
experts had a chance to analyze the 
new order. Secretary Morgenthau ex- 
plained that at present he will issue 
silver certificates only on the basis of 
the metal’s cost, not on its monetary 
value of $1.29 an ounce which the act 
permits. But he warned that the 
Treasury was operating on a ‘“‘day-to- 
day” basis. 


New Money: Next day the Treasury 
jerked out another white rabbit. It 
revealed that President Roosevelt, June 
14, ordered currency issued against 
62,000,000. ounces of free silver the 
Treasury Department acquired prior 
to the Silver Purchase Act’s passage. 
The issue, already begun, is based on 
the $1.29 monetary value and would 
run to approximately $80,000,000. As 
the Treasury paid only $46,900,000 for 
the metal, it will reap a profit of $33,- 
000,000. 

The President thus took advantage 
of the Gold Reserve Act of 1934, which 
permits currency to be issued against 
Treasury silver not held to redeem 
other issues. 

Observers noted that the Treasury 
is now issuing currency against silver 
at three different rates—at $1.29 an 
ounce for free silver, at 64.5 cents an 
ounce for the newly mined silver it 
buys, and at 50.1 cents an ounce for 
the metal it captures under the new 
nationalization order. 


HOUSING: FHA Funds Available 
For Patching and Repairing 


“Operation can start immediately— 
today, everything is ready.” The Fed- 
eral Housing Administration last week 
announced it was prepared to help the 
nation repair its homes. Its offices in 
Washington’s new : Postoffice . Depart- 
ment’ Building hummed ‘with activity. 
Arm-weary.clerks mailed 18,000 


Where the Housing Administrator Sleeps on Hot Nights: James A. Moffett’s Yacht on the Potomac 





bulging envelopes to banks and other 
lending agencies. They contained de- 
tailed rules and regulations. An adver- 
tising campaign, to be launched this 
week, will seek to convince Americans 
that now is the time to spruce up. 


PROBLEM: “I have been informed,” 
explained Federal Housing Administra- 
tor James A. Moffett, “that there are 
about 16,500,000 buildings in this coun- 
try in need of repairs, 3,000,000 of 
which need structural changes.”’ Reno- 
vating the nation’s homes, he thinks, 
will cost $1,600,000,000. Thousands of 
walls need painting; miles of plumbing 
are rusty; acres of roofs are leaky. 

For lack of funds, owners have let 
property run down; banks have been 
stingy with loans; 4,000,000 workers in 
the building and allied trades have been 
thrown out of jobs. 


So.uTion: Under the National Hous- 
ing Act passed by the last session of 
Congress, the government proposes 
remedies. It will insure banks and other 
lending agencies against loss on loans 
for housing repairs up to 20 per cent 
of the total volume borrowed. Loans 
must be for not less than $100 or more 
than $2,000, will mature within three 
years, and will bear interest at not 
more than 5% per cent. 

Property-owners in most cases will 
not have to put up collateral or fur- 
nish indorsers. Loans will be made on 
the basis of resources and reputation 
for honesty. Repayment must be made 
in monthly instalments. 

“IT am told,” said Mr. Moffett, “that 
... 76 cents of every dollar will go to 
labor . . . the balance will go to the 
building-supply dealer, manufacturers, 
and for raw materials and transporta- 
tion.” 

Sunday he announced that the Na- 
tional Emergency Council, established 
by President Roosevelt last December 
to coordinate the government’s emer- 
gency activities, would be the tempor- 
ary field agency for the Housing 
Administration. State and regional 
directors were appointed at salaries 
ranging from $4,500 to $6,800 a year. 
They will speak before clubs and 








Chambers of Commerce in a campaign 
to spur building repairs. 

“It will not be ballyhoo, but educa- 
tion,” said Mr. Moffett, “telling the 
citizen why he should borrow on his 
personal note to repair his house and 
how to do it.” 

He said hundreds of telegrams an- 
nouncing that repair loans were al- 
ready under way had reached the ad- 
ministration from banks and lending 
agencies. 

Administrator Moffett, who looks a 
decade younger than his 48 years, re- 
signed his $100,000-a-year job as vice 
president of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey last year to serve the gov- 
ernment under NRA. A likable person- 
ality, he has long been a close friend 
both of President Roosevelt and Post- 
master General Farley. In 1932 he con- 
tributed liberally to the Democratic 
campaign fund. 

During the recent hot spells, he has 
been sleeping on his Diesel-engined 
yacht, anchored in the Potomac. Week- 
ends he spends cruising. When he tires 
of life on shipboard, he rents a suite 
for a few days at Washington's fash- 
ionable Mayflower Hotel. 

The Housing Administration was 
originally assigned offices in a tem- 
porary structure erected during the 
war. Mr. Moffett loudly protested that 
such quarters were unfit for an Or 
ganization set up to encourage building 
modernization. Room was then made 
for the administration in a spacious 
wing of the new Postoffice Department 
Building. 






































TELEPHONE: CubanGovernmen! 
Decides to Do Central’s Work 


Lights blazed brilliantly one night 
last week in Havana’s Presidential 
Palace. Grim-faced Cuban Cabinet 
Ministers sat around a table from dusk 
till dawn talking about telephones. 

A crisis had arisen in the affairs of 
the Cuban Telephone Co. A subsidiary 
of the American-owned International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp., it owns 
$28,000,000 worth of property on the 
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jsand and provides the chief local 
means of communication. Its wireless 
department enables Cubans to talk to 
persons in North and South America, 
Europe, Australia, and ships at sea. 

The company had defied a govern- 
ment ultimatum, and the Cabinet Min- 
isters were gathered to decide what 
action to take. Carefully they reviewed 
the case. 

Early in March, telephone workers 
went on strike in protest against the 
government’s drastic labor decrees. 
Telephone cables were cut, delicate 
instruments destroyed, and bombs 
dropped in manholes to blow up under- 
ground wires. Service was disrupted; 
damages amounted to several hundred 
thousand dollars. 

After five hectic days, employes 
drifted back to work. The company 
rehired 661 workers; about 250 who 
remained on strike were replaced by 
new hands. July 24, President Carlos 
Mendieta ordered the company to re- 
hire the remaining strikers. The com- 
pany refused, asserting the men in 
question had committed sabotage. 

Non-striking workers supported this 
charge. Some of their homes had been 
bombed; they had been attacked on 
the streets on their way to work. 

At last week’s nocturnal Cabinet meet- 
ing, the Cuban Ministers heatedly dis- 
cussed these facts. As night wore in- 
to morning, Secretary of Justice Mario 
Montero complained that these all- 
night sessions (they have become com- 
mon of late) were ruining his health. 
He resigned. The other Ministers con- 
tinued deliberations. In the early morn- 
ing hours they reached a momentous 
decision which they promptly put into 
effect. 

The government took over operation 
of the Cuban Telephone Co.’s proper- 
ties, placing Eduardo I. Montoulieu, an 
engineer, in charge. “The govern- 
ment’s taking over of the company 
...is but the first phase,” Senor Mont- 
oulieu announced. “The second phase 
will be to bring back and replace in 
their positions the striking employes.” 

Henry C. Hart, tall, dark-haired vice 
president and general manager of the 
company for the past decade, was 
forced to resign. 

“I protest most energetically,” he ex- 
claimed, “against the Cuban Govern- 
ment’s action, which . . . deprives (the 
company) of the legitimate enjoyment 
of its properties without legal basis, 
thus violating the constitutional laws 
which prohibit confiscation of property.” 

When the news reached the 800 loyal 
employes assembled in Havana’s tall, 
white telephone building, they raised 
ai uproar audible for blocks. ‘This 
is a victory for the red flag,” they 
shouted. “We prefer the American flag 
to the red flag.” Some women work- 
ets wept. When popular Mr. Hart 
left his office, they cheered him for five 
minutes. 

Observers declared that seizure of the 
telephone system would not affect the 
company’s title to its property. They 
said the government would assume full 
responsibility for maintaining service, 
and would reimburse the company for 
damages incurred. 


Cubans hope that under the new 
regime their telephone service. will be 
better. Lately, when they lifted their 
receivers they frequently found lines 
dead. 
but 50 to 80 per cent normal because 
of cut wires and damaged instruments. 

Falling sugar prices, revolutions, and 
the business depression reduced the 
number of telephones on the island 
from 75,000 in 1929 to 32,000 last year 
—about the same number as in the 
State of Delaware. Cuba has only one 
telephone for each 88 of population, 
compared with one telephone for every 
7 persons in the United States. 

In one respect, Cuban long-distance 
operators rival Americans in efficiency. 
Many of them speak three languages— 
Spanish, English, and French. 


SEC: Mild Registration Rules 
Lift Clouds From Wall Street 


The skies over Wall Street cleared 
Monday. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission issued rules for register- 
ing securities and stock exchanges. 
Brokers found them lenient. 

“These rules . . . could cause a lot 
of trouble,” said Chairman Joseph P. 
Kennedy. “We are therefore being 
careful to make them as reasonable, 
simple, and workable as possible. Every 
one with whom we have discussed 
them agrees that we have succeeded 
in our objective. We didn’t want to 
cause any delisting, and so far no 
concern with securities listed has 
threatened to delist as a result of the 
rules.” 

All last week he conferred in Wash- 
ington with stock market officials. Rep- 
resentatives of exchanges in Baltimore, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, and Phila- 
delphia were summoned. When Presi- 
dent Richard Whitney of the New York 
Stock Exchange left the capital, he in- 
dicated satisfaction with the meetings. 
“We are in complete agreement,” he 
reported. 

The commission announced tempor- 
ary rules, to be in force up to June 30, 
1935, for registering securities. “With 
hundreds of securities to be registered,” 
explained Mr. Kennedy, “the commis- 
sion wants to avoid hurried... exercise 
of its powers.” Permanent regulations 
will be drawn up later. 

The temporary rules permit com- 
panies to register securities merely 
by application to the stock exchange, 
which forwards the application to the 
commission. The only reports required 
are those issued by the companies to 
stockholders. 

Beginning in November, however, 
corporate officers, directors and owners 
of more than 10 per cent of a com- 
pany’s registered stock must report 
monthly any changes in their holdings. 
The aim of this ruling, observers said, 
was twofold: To discourage specula- 
tion by officers in stock of their com- 
pany, and to prevent pool manipulation. 

Exchanges must pledge themselves 
to enforce the Securities Exchange Act 
and expel or discipline members for 
violations of rules. “If they don’t 


Since March, service has been | 
















to relieve 
Constipation 
easily 


How often the easiest way of doing some- 
thing is the best way! Take constipation for 
instance. Medical science shows that FEEN- 
A-MINT, the chewing-gum laxative, is highly 
effective and thorough in relieving consti- 
pation—and yet how easy and pleasant it is 
to take. Just like chewing your favorite chew- 
ing gum—and the very act of chewing spreads 
the laxative evenly and smoothly right down 
to where it does its work. FEEN-A-MINT is 
mild enough for children and yet thorough 
and effective for adults. 

Over 15,000,000 people already use FEEN- 
A-MINT as the easy, pleasant way to combat 
constipation. Why don’t you try it? 15¢ and 
25¢ at all drug stores. 
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* ARE THE * 


GENERALS READY? 


THE TRUE STATE OF THE ARMED FORCES 
IN EUROPE by Capt. Liddell Hart 


Clear—and startling—as though you hovered in an airplane above them yourself, 
the armies of Europe pass in review for you . . . their power and their philoso- 
phies analyzed graphically by Captain Hart’s revealing pen. And have you 


heard yet of the twin spectres that throw new shadows of dread over land and | 


sea alike? 


* HUMAN WASTE IN x 


THE COLLEGES 
by John R. Tunis 


Is college today worth while? Do college students know more than high school 


students? Not even in vocabulary and spelling? Does a magna-cum-laude mean | 


that the recipient is an educated person? Is the course-credit system an educa- 
tional process or an elimination contest? If you take John Tunis’ dumbfounding 
analysis of the “Pennsylvania Study” at face value, the answer is one of the most 
resounding negatives ever shouted across the country! Be sure to read it—it’s the 


* ECHOES ® 
AT LIVORNO 


by Stark Young 


Hauntingly lovely as the Italian evening and the sea silence which pervade it— | 


this profound study by the distinguished author of So Red the Rose. And the 
young man who figures in it . .1. who was “neither harassed, overworked nor 
passionate, but who gave you the curious sense of being almost exhausted by 
passions and movements outside of him”... every young American should 
stop long enough to listen to what the old Monsignore had to say to him. ... 


a GIVER OF THE x 
GRAPE by Grace Flandrau 


This is the story of what happened to the lovely Mrs. Meuchner in the country 


study of sleeping sickness beyond the Loro River. And of Paul, whose blood ran 
a little cold one day because in Mrs. Meuchner’s eyes he saw suddenly a woman 
whom he didn’t know—and whom she didn’t know either.... 


Other brilliant short stories, articles, features in the 
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comply,” said Mr. Kennedy, “they can. 
not register, and thus they cannot 
operate.” 

Registration of both securities ang 
stock exchanges becomes effective Oct. 
1. Registering stock exchanges myst 
give the commission a mass of detailed 
information about trading regulations, 
membership rules, commission rates 
margin requirements, members’ loans, 
short sales, and methods of Soliciting 
business. 

Exchanges not wishing registration 
must file these data, and also reasons 
for seeking exemption. Under the 
law the commission at its discretion 
may allow small stock exchanges to 
operate without registration. All infor. 
mation will be made public unless an 
exchange convinces the commission 
that special items should be kept con- 
fidential. 

Registration of a security does not 


mean it is a “good buy,” said Mr. 


Kennedy. 
brains.” 


“There’s still a premium on 


€ 
PROTEST: A.F. of L.Employment 


Figures Come in for Attack 


“What the country needs is not 
more statistics, but better statistics,” 
declared the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. It challenged the 
American Federation of Labor’s re- 
cent statement that there are more 
than 10,000,000 unemployed persons in 
the United States. 

“Any figure for the number of un- 
employed persons in so large a coun- 
try as ours,” said the Chamber, ‘must 
be an estimate. There are no real 
statistics for employment or unemploy- 
ment ... If all the reliable data to be 
had are gathered .. . there is reached 


| for July an estimate under 7,000,000 


for persons ‘in unemployment for all 
reasons. 

“This is a gross figure. It includes 
many persons that are unemployable, 
those who will not work, those whose 
employment comes normally at other 
seasons of the year, and those that have 
voluntarily left employment for reasons 
of their own... 

“Even in a period of great economic 
activity, with ‘full employment’ in all 


| quarters, there are in unemployment at 


of N’Gala ... “beautiful as any Bacchic deity, very giver of the grape.” And of | 
what happened, too, to the famous Dr. Meuchner, whose chief passion was the | 


any given time several million persons 
out of a working population of 50,000,- 
000 or more ... The estimate of those 
who in July were out of employment by 
reason of business conditions cannot 
exceed 5,000,000.” 

The A. F. of L. vigorously defended 
its estimates. In Atlantic City, N. J. 
at the close of the annual meeting of 
its executive council Monday, William 
Green, president, said the A. F. of L.’s 
figure of 10,000,000 unemployed was 
“based on figures and facts.” The 
lower estimate of the Chamber of 
Commerce he described as pure guess- 
work. 

“This is the first time any organiza- 
tion has ever challenged the accuracy 
of our figures,” he said. “The Chamber 
offers no evidence in support of its 
charges of exaggeration.” 
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Mr. Green explained that the A. F. of 
L. system of determining unemploy- 
ment had been developed over a num- 
per of years, using “statistics received 
at close intervals from every communi- 

, town, and city in the United States, 
and applying mathematical calculations 
pased on experience.” 


COAL: Fuel Men Strike Out at 
New Deal Water-Power Plans 


President Roosevelt’s gigantic water- 
power development program makes 
coal men boil. They would prefer to 
see power generated in steam plants, 
using their coal as fuel. 

Last week the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, spokesman for 80 per cent of 
the country’s bituminous coal mines, 
vented its wrath in calling the govern- 
ment’s water-power program a “menace 
to the coal industry.” 

It selected the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority’s water-power program as @ 
special target. This, said the associa- 
tion, resolves into “spending $300,000,- 
000 of new money incident to the sal- 
vage ... Of a national investment of 
a present worth of $20,000,000. It 
would be hard to find a more flagrant 
example of the tail wagging the dog.” 

The booklet quoted Thomas A. 
Edison: “The first and best source 
of power is coal. The amount of coal 
available is . . . for all practical pur- 
poses... limitless... 

“The development of hydroelectric 
power is... very expensive and usually 
requires an auxiliary coal steam plant 
... water power is a political issue, not 
a business one.” 

The association estimated that TVA’s 
proposed hydroelectric power output, 
if produced by steam plants, would 
require more than 6,000,000 tons of 
coal annually. So much power, it said, 
was not needed at present. Existing 
plants have a capacity in excess of 
current demands. It insisted that elec- 
tric energy can be made more cheaply 
in efficient steam plants than by water 
power. 

Last year 59.3 per cent of the coun- 
try’s total electric power was generated 
by fuel—principally coal and natural 


as. 

The Coal Association asserted: 
“Every million tons of coal displaced 
m the Tennessee Valley or elsewhere 
results: 


* “In the elimination of 20,000 car- 
loads of coal, 400 trains of 50 cars 
each, and elimination of the employes 
required to operate them. 


* “In a loss in railroad freight revenue 
of over $2,000,000. ( Fifty cents of 
each railroad revenue dollar goes to 
labor). 


* “In the loss of $1,000,000 annually 
in the pay envelopes of mine employes 
( for 65 per cent of the cost of produc- 
ing coal is labor cost). 


* “In the loss of employment and pay 
to many others indirectly engaged in 
the production, transportation, and 
merchandising of coal. 


© “In the elimination in the aggregate 
of 1,000,000 work days (for each ton 
of coal lost is estimated to represent 
loss of one day’s work directly or in- 
directly employed in production and 
distribution of coal). 


® “In the permanent closing down of 
hundreds of mines, upon which whole 
communities are dependent for sup- 
port.” 

o 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Deposit 
Insurance Costs 6¢ a $1,000 


Chairman Leo T. Crowley feels 
proud of the record of his Federal 
feels proud of the record of his Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp. During its 
first six months, the cost of ‘insuring 
bank deposits was less than 6 cents per 
$1,000. Only one insured bank, a small 
institution in East Peoria, Ill., failed. 
Since June 30, four more banks in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Florence, Ind., Lima, 
Mont., and Lewisport, Ky., have shut 
down. 

Of the 15,590 banks in the United 
States, 13,982 carry Federal deposit 
insurance, covering accounts up to $5,- 
000. 

FDIC has ordered its members to 
hang above each receiving teller’s win- 
dow a brass plate informing depositors 
their deposits are insured. These signs, 


costing 15 cents each, the banks must | 


buy from FDIC at “cost plus handling 
charge.” 

Deposits: “Believe it or not, the First 
National Bank of Englewood is giving 
something away!” 

Chicago newspaper readers rubbed 
their eyes when they read this startling 
news in a large advertisement. ‘Before 
considering a heavy service charge,” it 
announced, “we are first offering a 
brand new Parker Pencil to those small 
savings depositors, with balances of 
$100 or less, provided they will close 
their accounts within the next 30 days. 

“The real reason for the offer,” ex- 
plained John M. (100 per cent) Nichols, 
president of the bank, “is to eliminate 
unprofitable accounts, which take as 
much effort as larger ones.” 

SPECULATION: With American stock 
exchanges facing Federal regulation, 
Toronto this summer challenged New 
York’s position as leading trading cen- 
ter. Few brokers were surprised to 
hear that a second securities market is 
being planned for the Canadian city. 

Though it was chartered more than 
five years ago as the International 
Stock Exchange, its organization was 
postponed. The promoters, with- ap- 
proval of the Attorney General of On- 
tario, plan to start trading in Septem- 
ber. 

Seats are to be sold for $2,500 to 60 
Canadian members and 40 Americans. 
Control will rest in a Canadian board. 
Trading in mining and industrial shares 
ofboth Canadian and American com- 
panies is planned. : 

If plans go through, the sponsors 
hope to rent a ticker service to brokers 
in American cities, 





LEATHER FOR SERVICE-IT HAS NO SUBSTITUTE 


KORDO-HIDE 





1835 


School tlays call for 
the serviceability of 


LEATHER 
COATS 


YOu can’t please that boy of yours 
better than by surprising him with 
a sturdy BLOCK-BILT jacket. If 
your dealer doesn’t carry them, order 
direct and we will ship postpaid at 
once on receipt of coupon and 
money-order. 


15895—Boys’ black horsehide coat with 
imitation wombat collar, leather backed. All- 
around belt, two muff pockets, two lower but- 
ton-down flap pockets, adjustable cuffs. Lined 
with fine quality sheeps-wool pelt. Sizes 6 
to 20, $12.50; without pelt lining, $9.95. 
1835—Boys’ black horsehide coat with all- 
leather collar and collar stand. Leather 
lapels, all-around belt, two muff pockets, 
two lower button-down flap pockets, adjust- 
able cuffs. Excellent quality blue melton 
lining, black drill sleeve lining. Sizes 6 to 
20, $685. 


KORDO-HIDE—Boys’ enuine Washable 
Kordo-Hide (Calfskin) Coat. Cossack col- 
lar, adjustable strap and buckle bottom. 
Two lower button-down flap pockets. Un- 
lined. An extremely serviceable garment, 
unior edition of our famous Kordo-Hide 

ashable Leather Coat for men. Sizes 6 
to 18, $9.95; size 20, $10.95. 


H. & L. BLOCK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


>~H. & L. Block, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Send at once, Boy’s Coat No 














AVIATION 


NO RECORD: Reid, Ayling, Bound 
For Baghdad, Land in London 





At Wasaga Beach, Ont., last October, 
England’s favorite aviators, Jim and 
Amy Mollison, boarded their Seafarer 
II, bound for Baghdad. They hoped to 
set a world’s distance record. But a 
cross-wind caught the revamped six- 
seater de Haviland and turned it over 
like a clumsy water bug. 

Last week at the same site, two men 
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and Special Courses. Write to Ralph L. 
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climbed into the same plane, now 
called “Trail of the Caribou.” Again 
the de MHaviland’s destination was 
Baghdad. Pilots on the new distance- 
attempt were Leonard Reid, 36, Cana- 
dian-born de Haviland employe, and 
James Ayling, 29, former pilot of Royal 
Air Force planes on the Singapore 
patrol. For months the two had been 
perfecting their plans for the long 
grind. They almost got away to a start 
on July 24 but the same type of cross- 
wind that upset the Mollisons forced 
a postponement. 

Flashing his toothy smile, Ayling 
waved farewell to a handful of Wasaga 
Beach citizens. Expertly lifting the 
three-and-a-half-ton plane, he headed 
down the St. Lawrence, across New- 
foundland, and over the broad Atlantic. 
Boastfully he said he was not worried 
by the anti-British attitude of Kemal 
Pasha. The Turkish dictator is still an- 
noyed over Britain’s demand of an 
apology for the death of a British 
naval officer a month ago. 

“We were told,” Ayling said, “that 
if we attempted to cross Turkey the 
planes of the Turkish Air Force would 
shoot us down... (but) our gasoline 
will be getting low then, and we should 
be able to climb to 17,000 feet ... It 
will take us only four hours to slip 
across the border once more, and it’s 
a big country to patrol. We intend to 
go over Turkey, anyway.” 

These daring tactics proved unneces- 
sary. The day after the take-off, “Trail 
of the Caribou” landed at Heston Air- 
drome, near London. In the air nearly 
32 hours, the plane had slowly lumbered 
along through bad weather. A jammed 
control finally forced it down. Thus one 
more attempt had failed to break the 
5,657-mile distance-record set last year 
by Paul Codos and Maurice Rossi in 
their flight from New York to Rayak, 
Syria. 

Even after the unhappy ending of 
the flight that had been in preparation 
three months, bad luck continued to 
hound the Trail of the Caribou. Last 
Sunday, after resting at Heston, Reid 
took the big black and orange plane up 
for a routine flight to Manchester. 
When he was over Hamble black clouds 
closed in, and he decided to land. Miss- 
ing a small emergency field, his plane 
plowed into a hedge and smashed its 
nose in the ground. Reid was slightly 
injured; his woman passenger was un- 
scratched. 
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CALLER: From the Plymouth, Mass. 
jail, prisoner Theodore Gerstley drove 
away in a deputy’s car he was repair. 
ing. While police hunted him, Gerstley 
drove home, beat his wife, made severa} 
social calls, and went back to jail grin. 
ning. 














BuLLFIGHT: At Corunna, Spain, the 
famous matador Juan Belmonte lunged 
for the kill with his sword. With a yj- 
cious toss, the bull flipped the long, 
slender blade into the grandstand, 
where it pierced the heart of spectator 
Candido Roig Roura. 










Protest: At Cachan, France, 1,500 
residents formed a human barricade 
across the Paris-Orleans highway, 
forcing motorists to proceed single-file, 
at 5 miles an hour, past a sign read- 
ing: ‘We are tired of being crushed. 
We do not pay taxes to become fodder 
for reckless drivers.” 

WeEpcE: Seven-year-old Bernard 
Zucchini chased a ball between two 
buildings in Jersey City, N. J., and got 
wedged in. The police, with one ten- 
ton and one fifteen-ton jack, forced the 
buildings apart and pulled Bernard out. 


Et Cetera: At Rockrapids, Iowa, last 
year Roy Bowen and his wife hopefully 
named their fourteenth child Finis. 
Last week they considered naming the 
fifteenth Postscript. 


ALARM: In Sheffield, England, a fish- 
monger’s clerk awoke his boss every 
morning by dropping a coin into a 
phone, dialing his number, letting the 
phone ring, then hanging up and get- 
ting his money back. He was fined $25 
for “fraudulently using” the telephone 
company’s electricity. 

*CuHuTING THE Buti: At Montecelio, 
Italy, bomb-testing aviators lacked 
weights to test a giant parachute. So 
they commandeered Teodoro, a bull in 
a near-by field. They fastened the par- 
achute to him, flew up several thousand 
feet, dumped him off, and let him float 
down. The ’chute held, but on landing, 
Teodoro gored it to pieces. 


Notice: Near Hankow, China, a dis- 
trict magistrate in a drought area was 






































brought their personal gods before him. 
Last week in front of his office he put 
a sign reading: “No gods received 
after noon.” 












Circus: At Columbia Circle in Dor- 
chester, Mass., Police Sergeant Noel 
Foster saw a burlap bag walking. “Do 
you see what I see?” Foster asked 
Charles Ross. Ross said he too saw 4 
burlap bag walking. As they 4p- 
proached, the bag opened and out 
leaped a 25-pound spotted porker. Ross 
and Foster chased the pig round and 
round Columbia Circle for fifteen min- 
utes, blocking cheering traffic. 
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EDUCATION 


wWGILL: Rockefeller Million 
Furthers Neurological Study 





A few days ago, when the postman 
delivered a letter to McGill University 
in Montreal from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation in New York, he might have 
rung more than twice had he known 
the letter contained a check for $1,000,- 
rt years ago McGill, one of the 
world’s famous” medical centers, was 
busy planning its méw neurological 
institute. The world-famous Dr. Wilder 
G. Penfield was selected to head it. 
Impressed by the reputation of the 
chosen head, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion thought it saw another good 
chance to live up to its chartered pur- 
pse—to promote “the well-being of 
mankind throughout the world.” 

The 1932 grant to McGill was the 
foundation’s largest that year. The sum 
was $1,282,652. One-fifth of this was 
paid immediately, to cover half the cost 
of the $500,000 eight-story, white stone 
building. Montreal’s generous and loyal 
citizens raised the other half of the con- 
struction cost. The remaining million 
of the Rockefeller appropriation, turned 
over last week, endows the institute. 
Thissum, with annual grants of $20,000 
fom the Province of Quebec and 
$15,000 from the city of Montreal, as- 
sures the institute a rosy future. 

Founders’ Day, Oct. 6, 1933, the in- 
stitute’s cornerstone was laid. The Earl 
of Bessborough, Governor General of 
Canada, put the stone in place and the 
Lord Bishop of Montreal, Dr. Farthing, 
blessed the undertaking. The building, 
now ready for use, accommodates 50 
patients. It has extensive laboratories, 
operating rooms, libraries, and a mu- 
sum. Here diseases and functions of 
the brain, spinal cord, and nerves will 
be studied, and delicate brain operations 
performed. McGill’s institute will be 
unsurpassed in its field. 

Dr. Wilder G. Penfield, creative 
genius of the institute, was born in 
Spokane, Wash., 43 years ago. A gradu- 
ate of Princeton and Johns Hopkins, a 
former Rhodes Scholar at Oxford, he is 
known throughout the medical world 
for his brilliant work in brain surgery. 
He is never too busy to drop his work 
and good-naturedly discuss a neurolog- 
ical question with a student. He lec- 
tures thoroughly and. concisely. 

At Princeton Dr. Penfield was a foot- 
ball star, and during his seven years at 
the Presbyterian Hospital in New York 
he coached the Riverdale Country 
School team. 

Mortality in neuro-surgical cases was 
admittedly too high at McGill when 
Dr. Penfield came there in 1928. Short- 
ly after he took charge, it made a 
startling drop and has dropped farther 
tach year. Neuro-surgery is one of the 
Most delicate and dangerous fields of 
medicine. Operations on the brain must 
te done so carefully and minutely that 
it may require nine hours to remove 
‘ven a small brain tumor safely. 

Dr. Penfield’s plan is to seed all 

da with competent neuro-surgeons. 


Today a man suffering with a brain 
tumor in Saskatoon must travel many 
miles to consult a specialist. In a 
score of years the work of McGill’s 
institute will enable almost every 
Canadian city to have a resident neuro- 
surgeon. Neurology is a young science 
in Canada. Dr. Penfield, an American 
in a great Canadian university, is its 
leading pioneer. 
e 


CHAUTAUQUA: $158,000 Saves 
Five-Ring Circus of Culture 


Chautauqua—“The most American 
thing in America,” as Theodore Roose- 
velt called it—has had to tighten its 
belt for the past few years. When re- 
ceipts of the unique educational camp 
meeting dropped 40 per cent, further 
tightening became impossible. Faced 
with $700,000 in liabilities, the up-State 
New York institution went into the 
hands of “friendly” receivers last De- 
cember. 

How friendly the hands have been 
was shown on Chautauqua’s sixteenth 
anniversary last week when Dr. Arthur 
E. Bestor, its president for twenty 
years, announced gifts of $158,000 
which assured its complete rehabilita- 
tion and continuance. 

From 55,000 persons who have at- 
tended its meetings in the past three 
years, and from 425 near-by property 
owners, S. M. Hazlett, Pittsburgh at- 
torney, raised the money to save Chau- 
tauqua. No pledge exceeded $5,000. The 
average was $45. 

Mrs. Thomas A. Edison’s Chautauqua 
Bird and Tree Club gave $3,358. Mrs. 
Percy V. Pennybacker’s Chautauqua 
Women’s Club contributed $2,507. In 
appreciation, Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt sent a telegram saying she re- 
gretted not being at the celebration, but 
she would entertain Mrs. Pennyback- 
er’s club at the White House next 
Winter. 

In 1874, the Rev. John H. Vincent, 
later a Methodist Bishop, and Louis Mil- 
ler, Ohio industrialist, wished to estab- 
lish a center where Christians could 
come to study and play each Summer. 
They chose 366 acres of rolling grape 
country in Western New York with a 
mile and a half fronting on Lake Chau- 
tauqua. 

The innovation was an immediate 
success. The huge tents in which mem- 
bers first lived and studied have given 
way to $2,000,000 worth of buildings, 
some patterned after Greek temples. 
Guests live in the large Athenaeum 
Hotel or the many brown-shingled cot- 
tages clustering in tall trees about the 
lake. 

Chautauqua members pay a flat fee 
which entitles them to admission to all 
events of the two-month season. Noth- 
ing is obligatory. Lectures covering an 
encyclopedic range of knowledge are 
given five times daily. There is a full 
season of opera, plays, and concerts. 
A Summer school, offering 100 courses, 
is given credit by New York University. 
Religious services are held regularly, 
and there are numerous sports events. 
Chautauqua is a Utopia combining 
training for the mind, spirit, and body. 
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Make money easily, quickly this sum- 
mer by representing News- Week. 


Your friends will like it—regu- 
lar readers find it indispensable. 
NEWS-WEEK saves them time 
during the hot summer months 
—gives them more time for 
recreation—yet it keeps them 
thoroughly informed. 


NEWS-WEEK is easy to sell, 
commissions are large. You 
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be your own boss while you’re 
doing it. 
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OBSERVATIONS: J. B. Priestley 
Draws His Picture of England 


ENGLISH JOURNEY. By J. B. Priestley. 332 
pages, 138,000 words. Harpers, New York. 
$3. 


John Boynton Priestley, headliner 
among British novelists, writes the re- 
port of a sentimental journey instead of 
a story. His best known novels, “The 
Good Companions” and “Angel Pave- 
ment,” concern Englishmen of his own 
middle class. The two most recent, 
“Faraway” and “Wonder Hero,” deal 
respectively with the South Seas and 
the London moving-picture business. 

“English Journey” describes a four- 
month trip that began just a year ago. 
The observant reporter went from Lon- 
don down to Southampton, across to 
Bristol, and up through the industrial 
North, writing as he traveled. “For 
one piece of knowledge it offers me,” 
he remarked, “this journey seems to 
uncover half a dozen great pits of ig- 
norance.” 

From the unspoiled villages of Upper 
and Lower Slaughter in the Cotswolds 
to the “country of the dole” in Lanca- 
shire, which is full of bankrupt cotton 
mills, Mr. Priestley drank deep of 
local color. In the potteries of the dis- 
trict made famous by Arnold Bennett’s 
“Five Towns,” he tried his hand (un- 
successfully) at making a “Priestley 
vase.” In Leicester he watched the 
tools of his trade—typewriters—being 
assembled in mass production. Every- 
where he made notes on inhabitants. 

Among the characters he picked up 
in the course of his Odyssey are a 
radical labor orator, a wool king with 
the face of “a comic pirate,” a big 
business man with a collection of tropi- 
cal birds, a Communist who in lighter 
moments plays comedy parts in ama- 
teur theatricals. 

Mr. Priestley is wistfully conscious 
that the island has changed. The new 
age’s problems vex him. “Is it right or 
wrong?” he asks of the benevolent 
type of capitalism which Socialists hate 
above all things. Then he discusses it 
lightly for four pages. “This is a very 
pretty problem,” is his conclusion. 

When he came to the United States 
three years ago, he announced that 
money had made a mess of the Ameri- 
can character. “I have crossed the 
ocean before,” he said, ‘on a 5,000-ton 
steamer to the West Indies and Cen- 
tral America and from there looked in 
the direction of the United States and 
sneered.” Remarks like this made a 
tempest in a cocktail-glass among writ- 
ers. Fannie Hurst said he lacked good 
judgment. 

He answered her when he got back 
to London: “One nation’s humor is an- 
other nation’s poison.” 

In “English Journey,” the United 
States gets more black marks. He says 
it is the birthplace of post-war Eng- 
land, with its factories, filling stations, 
bars, and movies. He refers to the de- 
pression repeatedly as “the depression 
in America.” In other places he recalls, 
however, that the Industrial Revolu- 





J. B. Priestley Uncovered “Great 
Pits of Ignorance” in Britain 


tion which started it all was in large 
measure England’s gift to civilization. 

Mr. Priestley is slow in action, pudgy 
in physique. As “a child of the streets” 
he was not sent to a fashionable public 
school, but put himself through Cam- 
bridge after the war, when he was 25. 
Fearing snobs, he is something of a 
snob himself—on the other side of the 
fence. The hunting set infuriates him 
especially. ‘Men and women,” he says, 
“who risk their necks for a vermin’s 
brush . . . who spare no pains to turn 
themselves into twelfth-century oafs, 
are past my comprehension.” 


FUTILITY: Grim Novel Follows 
A Frustrated Drunkard’s Path 


APPOINTMENT IN SAMARRA. By John 
O’Hara. 301 pages, 77,000 words. Harcourt, 
Brace, New York. $2.50. 


Set among hard drinkers of a small- 
town country club, this novel resembles 
other cynical tales of the late prohibi- 
tion era. It establishes the futility of 
its hero’s life with a Greek tragedy’s 
persistence. 

Julian English, automobile salesman 
and leading citizen of ‘“Gibbsville,” Pa., 
is the hero. At the start of the story 
and practically throughout, he is drunk. 
In this sodden state he throws a drink 
into a friend’s face, disappears with the 


, town bootlegger’s mistress into a sedan, 


and gets in a fight in the Gibbsville 
Club’s locker room. The end of the tale 
illustrates the Greek influence most 
clearly: Julian kills himself. 

Conversation is pointed and realistic; 
the pace is swift; Julian’s trials are 
such as have been shared by social 
lights the country over. But while gen- 
uine enough, he is not interesting. In- 
stead of feeling enlightened or enter- 
tained, the reader may simply sigh with 
relief when at last the leading man 
locks himself in his garage, turns on 
the motor, and inhales lethal carbon 
monoxide. 

Mr. O’Hara is known for his short 
stories in The New Yorker, Harper’s 
Bazaar, and Scribner’s. He was born 29 


— 





years ago in Pottstown, Pa., and went 
to the Keystone State Teacher’s Col- 
lege. He has worked on papers in gey. 
eral Pennsylvania towns and in Ney 
York. Now he is in Hollywood Writing 
dialogue for moving pictures. 








LITTLE REVIEWS: Americana, 


Tourists, Blackmail, Pitkin 







AMERICAN SONG. By Paul Engle. 162 pages 
Doubleday, Doran, New York. $1.75. 

American scenes and moods trap. 
scribed in 32 pieces of verse, the fing] 
one being the poem about the Century 
of Progress Exposition which was 
awarded a prize last year by the maga. 
zine Poetry. Some of the verses contain 
fine images and are inspired by a re. 
freshing youthful optimism. The author 
hails from Iowa, but is now an Oxford 
Rhodes Scholar on a vacation in the 
Alps, far from the great arid spaces he 
glorifies. 














CORPORAL TUNE. By L. A. G. Strong. 285 
pages, 63,000 words. Knopf, New York 
$2.50. 

Ignatius Farrelly is the sad-fated 
hero of this mournful novel. He is a 
lonely widower and knows he is not the 
father of the child bearing his name, 
Finally he is a sick man, though his in- 
credibly long-winded doctors never tell 
him just what is the matter. In the end 
they operate. As he lapses from semi- 
consciousness into death, he finds hap- 
piness. 


















ALL THE SKELETONS IN ALL THE CLOS- 
ETS. By Keith Fowler. 312 pages 0 
words. Macaulay, New York. $2.50. 

Racy novel about the next-to-oldest 
profession in the world, blackmail. 

Three young men start a New York 

scandal sheet which, like the late Town 

Topics, publishes social rating of debu- 

tantes and sells its own stock to people 

desiring its good-will. Written in bright 

Broadwayese by a newspaper man. 















A WINTER IN MALLORCA. By K. T. Knob- 
lock. 327 pages, 71,000 words. Harpers 
New York. $2. 

Several years ago Mr. Knoblock, 
newspaper man and detective story 
writer of New Orleans, set sail with his 
wife and mother-in-law for a Winter's 
holiday in Mallorca. The trip inspired 
an entertaining novel of the strange 
creatures, native and foreign, who 
drink, make love, dance, and generally 
infest the Spanish islet. 


















THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. By Walter 
B. Pitkin. 260 pages, 62,000 words. Simon 
& Schuster, New York. $2. 

Walter B. Pitkin, psychologist, news- 
paper man, and author of “Life Begins 
at Forty,” a few months ago helped out 
the youngest generation by telling them 
how to look for jobs. He now discovers 
he must also point the way for the “lost 
generation”—those in their 20s and 
30s. The chance he offers them is one 
of saving America and themselves by 
uniting to make Congress establish 
them in rural communities. 

Also in the helpful vein, Mr. Pitkin 
will edit the forthcoming New York 
Woman, a 10-cent magazine informilg 
metropolitan matrons how to shop. 
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FREE 


To New Members of 
the Literary Guild 


of America 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
WORLD POETRY 


Edited by MARK VAN DOREN  ”2<«:: 


1318 Pages... 


A whole library of world poetry in ONE volume. 


1334 Poems... 
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415 Poets 
from 18 Countries 


“Spanning five thousand 


years from the Egyptian Book of the Dead to Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
sonnet on beauty, and the circumference of the globe from Japan to Cali- 
fornia ... The translators are themselves poets, from Chaucer to F. P. A. 
and the range and variety are such that one can read straight through from 
cover to cover”——The Forum. This is a book you will treasure, for it brings 
you not only the greatest of English and American poetry but translations 
from the Chinese, Arabian, Persian, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, 
French, and other languages. The retail price of the trade edition is $5.00, 
but we will send you the beautiful new 1318 page Guild edition absolutely 
free if you join the Literary Guild now. 


GUILD MEMBERSHIP 
IS FREE 


It costs nothing to join the Literary Guild. 
There are no membership dues, no charges, 
of any kind. If you buy only four books a 
year through the Guild, you are entitled to 
all the privileges of Guild membership. 


What are the privileges of Guild 
membership? 


One: The Guild Editorial Board selects 
each month the outstanding new book to 
be published. You have the privilege of 
examining this new book on approval. You 
may return it within five days, or keep it 
and pay only $2.00 for it (plus a few cents 
carrying charge), regardless of the retail 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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FREE—ANTHOLOGY OF 
WORLD POETRY 


The Literary Guild of America, Dept. 8NW, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Enroll me without charge as a member of The Literary 
Guild of America and send me the Member’s Handbook. 
I am to receive free each month the Guild magazine 
Wings and all other membership privileges for one 
year. I agree to purchase at least four books of my 
choice through the Literary Guild during the year— 
either Guild selections or otherwise—and you guarantee 
to protect me against any increase in price of Guild 
selections during this time. 

In consideration of this agreement you will send me at 
wee nt REE, a copy of the ANTHOLOGY OF WORLD 
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price. (The regular retail price of a Guild 
selection is frequently as high as $5.00, and 
never less than $2.50). 


Two: If you do not want the Guild selec- 
tion for the month, you may choose from 
among twenty other outstanding books rec- 
ommended by the Editors—or, in fact, 
take any book in print, at the publisher’s 
established prices. 


Three: You do not have to take a book 
every month. If you buy as few as four 
books a year you are entitled to full Guild 
membership. 


Four: Membership in the Guild includes 
a free subscription to the literary maga- 
zine “Wings” which comes each month 
filled with news of books and authors. 


GUILD MEMBERS SAVE 


UP TO 50% 


Of all the advantages of Guild member- 
ship, perhaps the saving in cost of books is 
most important. Right now this money- 
saving feature is particularly important be- 
cause regardless of the increase in cost of 
materials, Guild members may continue to 
buy their books through the Literary Guild 
in the beautiful special Guild editions at 
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savings up to 50%, some times more. Cuild 
selections sell for as high as $5.00 through 
other channels, yet you may buy ‘hem 
through the Guild for only $2.00 each. You 
can get more books with your buying »udg- 
et this way than under any other pl: 
Full details of special bargains of preous 
Guild selections and other books wi be 
sent to you upon your enrollment. 


Subscribe Now—Send No Money 


Labor and materials are constantly increasing in cost, and so is the cost of book : 
Free membership protects you against any rise in price of Guild selectio: 


facture. 


a whole year. So mail the coupon promptly. 
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The Guild service will start at once. Our 


special offer gives you the ANTHOLOGY OF WORLD POETRY absolutely free. This 
book will be mailed to you at once, together with the member’s Handbook givir full 
information about the Guild service and special savings. 








